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THE EXTRABLOK COUNTRIES — 
FACTOR OF PEACE AND STABILITY 


State Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


The Editors of the Review of Foreign Affairs were granted. interviews 
by the State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovié; the President of 
the Executive Council of Serbia, Milo’ Minié; and the Secretary for Edu- 
cation at the Federal Executive Council, Krste Crvenkovski, The questions 
had related to three important aspects of Yugoslav reality: the foreign po- 
licy of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, the development of 
the communal system, and school reform. The answers received are pu- 


blished below. 
- QUESTION: 


In the international constellation today, 
q the policy of the countries which do not 
; belong to the blocs is having the effect 
; : not only of hope and encouragement, but 
an increasingly significant factor of peace 
: and stability. How would you define, just 
: from that aspect, the fundamental efforts 
a of Yugoslav foreign policy at the present 
_ moment? 


ANSWER: 


I; AGREE with you that the po- 

licy of the countries which be- 

long to no blocs acts at the present time 
not only hopefully and encouragingly, 
but as a more and more significant 
factor of peace and stability. The rea- 
son is that this policy has been con- 
firmed by reality, practice; in other 
words, that it follows the line of the 
progressive movent of society and in- 
ternational relations. As such, this po-~ 
licy, im contrast to such unreliable 


objective factors as, for example, the 
balance of power in the world, consti- 
tutes the strongest subjective factor 
acting in the direction of consolida- 
tion of peace. 

It is not to be comsidered as ac-_ 
cidental that, in the struggle conduc- 
ted for consolidations of their inde- 
pendence, a majority of the so-called 
mew countries are tending to adopt 
and pursue exactly such a policy. It is 
another matter when it comes to the 
question of the amount and type of 
extraneous resistance and hindrances 
met with by this tendency, especially 
at-a time when the existing blocs are 
engaged in a fierce mutuall ,,cold war”. 
The chief resistance, of course, comes 
from the ex-colonial powers, through 
their efforts to maintain their ear-. 
lier positions. In any case, and regard- 


less of whether it is a‘ question of 
efforts to keep the old positions or 
gain new ones, the only real and ob- 
jective measure of the value of the 
policy of third powers comes to this: 
does their policy involve attempts at 
interference in the internal affairs of 
these countries and generally, or does 
it not? Taking a. longer-term view, 
success — in the sense of sound rela- 
tions — will inevitably belong to those 
governments which will be capable of 
taking for granted the policy of in- 
dependence and equality of these coun- 
tries and which will be able to adjust 
their own policy accordingly. It is ob- 
vious, namely, that these peoples, by 
the mere fact of their devotion to a 
policy of ,active co-existence” or ,po- 
sitive neutralism“, are anxious to have 
friendly relations with all countries, 
without distinction as to their social 
and political organization. And this 
means that it will primarily depend on 
the policy of third powers whether 
these peoples will become their fri- 
ends. 
Directly imterconnected with the 
above is the question, too, whether 
the policy of co-existence is conceived 
of as a tactical need or ia durable so- 
lution of international rellations. It is 
a familiar fact that we endorse this 
last conception. And for the simple 
reason that we are vitally concerned 
for the maintenance of peace and that 
we believe in the superiority of socia- 
list forces and in the inevitability of 
their victory world over; and this 
means, on the level of international 
relations, also in the possibility of 
their victory without recourse to force. 
For the same reasons, we consider that 
any outside pressure cam only handi- 
cap the course of this legitimate so- 
cial process. 


It is in this light that our extrabloc 
policy should be understood too. We 
do not assert that it is possible to dis- 
band the existing blocs at once; but 
we do assert that, regardless of the 
‘reasons why they came about, they 
constitute today a negative factor in 
international life, as a result of which 

~ any action tending to blunt the acute 
interbloc stresses and strains can only 
be considered as positive. As far as we 
are concerned, we consider that by 
this we are spurring the progressive 
movement current in the world in the 
best way. In this context, our foreign 
policy is a consisten expression of our 
scecial development. Efforts to prevent 


war lby combatting tie policy of relian- 
ce on force and repelling the forces 
of aggression are simultaneously crea- 
tive of most auspicious conditions for 
the legitimate movement of the whole 
mankind toward socialism — and this, 
ipso facto, is the sole proper and es- 
sential ,,class determination“ too. Ob- 
viously these optimum conditions can 
most successfully be created by way 
of a peaceful settling of disputed in- 
ternational problems, by improving and 
promoting international rellations in all 
forms, on the basis of equality, non- 
imterference and a comprehensive co- 
operation, regardless of the differences 


The Role of Communes 
in the Development 
of Socialist Relations 


Milos MINIC 


President of the Executive Council of Serbia 


QUESTION: 


»ln the building of a socialist demo- 
cracy in our country a special place is 
held by the communes. What, in your 
opinion, are the most important expe- 
rience in the development of communes 
up till now, and how would you des- 
cribe other trends in the further deve- 
lopment of the communal system“. 


ANSWER: 


Ty HE COMMUNE appeared as a result 

of the social processes which began 
with the formation of workers’ councils 
in 1950, and developed in association with 
the development of socialist democracy — 
a system of self-government of the work- 
ing people of Yugoslavia — as the essentiall 
social-political form of this system. 


The commune has a very considerable 
tole regarding the functioning in its 
district of the varied and extremely 
developed mechanism of the organs of so- 
cial self-government, starting from the 
workers’ councils, councils of agricultural 
associations, school boards, etc. up to the 
house-councils and apartment associations. 
Thus, in the development of this system 
one of main tasks of the communes and 
their people’s committees and other organs 
has been to work on giving help to these 
organs. to co-operate with them and to 
co-ordinate their actions, and even their 
everyday activity, wherever this has been 
necessary and practicable. The communes 
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‘in the social regimens. It is on such 


conceptions that our foreign policy is 


= 
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based, today as im the past. There is 4 


no doubt but that increasing number 
of peoples and countries, as well as 
a larger and larger part of mankind 


in all countries, is determining itself — 
in favour of a similar political action, — 


rendering it ever-more significant and 


ever-more efficacious thereby, Such a- 


process can only improve the pros- 


pects of maintenance and consolidation — 


of world peace. 


Beograd, 
December 25, 1958. 


have fulfilled this task with success and 
in this respect they now have considerable 
experience. It is quite certain that the 


activity of the communes will develop still 


more in this direction, that the commu- 
nes will continue to act as proposers and 


co-ordinators of activity of the organs 


of social self-government. 

The role of the commune in the eco- 
nomic field is becoming more and more 
evident. During the last four to five years 
of development the material basis of the 
commune has been continually strengthe- 
ned and rationally and systematically bro- 
adened. About two-thirds of the total 
available material resources formed in the 
whole of Yugoslavia enter the funds and) 
budgets of the communes and economic 
organizations. These resources are inde- 


pendently used by the communes and the 


economic organizations. In this way the 


communes play a material part in the de- © 


velopment of the economic strength of 
the country, and also solve various pro- 
blems of their own development: In the 
period just passed they have gained va- 
luable experience in this field. Today all 


the communes have plans for their future © 


economic development, and also for the 
current year — in accordance, of course, 


with the main aims and tasks of the sche-. 


duled development of the economy of the 
whole country. 


No less important is the role of the 


communes in the struggle to increase pro- 
duction and to improve output, while they 


organizations. The commune is materially 
ae in egeeing that each economic 


“ter production and higher output, for on 
‘their success depends the value of the re- 
“sources entering its funds. This is an im- 
‘portant factor, and one of those which 
leads to the continual strengthening of 
economic activity and the increase of pro- 
‘duction of material goods. 


The communes also play an extremely 
important role in the raising of the stan- 
“dard of living. They solve various problems 
in building flats, schools, cultural, health 
‘and social institutions, in supplying goods, 
‘communal restaurants, in developing pu- 
blic services, communal services and a 
wide range of other activities. The im- 
provement of the living conditions of 
“working people is their main care. In 
their future evolution the communes will 
_work even more actively in this direction. 
“In the frame of the formulated economic 
‘policy they have become a decisive fac- 
_tor and instigator of initiative and acti- 
‘vity for the improvement of the standard 
y living of the people. 


4 "The completed decentralization and the 
widening of the communes sphere of com- 
petence was quite justified. It may be said 
_ that, besides the fact that important trans- 
fers of state affairs have been made from 
the central organs to the communes, there 
_has been no confusion inthe carrying out 
i - of state functions and affairs. The greater 
“number of communes have organized these 
"affairs with success, and all conditions exist 
for this work to advance and improve even 
é further. Difficulty has only been met with 
in those communes which had weak teams 
of leaders and employees. This indicates 
me necessity for the continual and planed 
preparation and education of new officers, 
_ for with the further development and in- 
‘dependence of these particular services 
“the need for able teams in the communes 
pol increase. 


_ The results up to date show that terri- 
* Peocially small and economically under-de- 
’ veloped communes have not the necessary 
requirements for normal development. This 
was noticed immediately after their for- 
mation, and for this reason the first ter- 
 titorial organization of the communes has 
pp medergone great changes. This process, of 

uniting small incompetent communes into 
if fgé communes, with material, economic 
: and organizational capacities must be car- 
tied through in the future development. 


Without touching on other questions, 
‘ I should like to stress that the whole pe- 
iod of development of the communes has 
shown a continual increase in competence 
and a strengthening in all fields. From 
A the very beginning in the formation of the 
communes we started from the fact that 
this was a process whose duration could 


Beiens kr : as et F ri , * ~ 
also give continual help to the economic” 


“unit in its region should realize both grea- 


not be limited, and-in which the inost im- 


portant role and responsibility pertains to 
the competent socialist forces the League 


of Communists, the Socialist Union of 


Working People, the Trade Unions and 
other organizations of working people. 
Practice and experience have shown best 
how justified this course was. This is pro- 


Social Impact of School 


Reform 


Krste CRVENKOVSKI 
Secretary of FEC for Education and Culture 


HERE WERE essential social reasons 
favouring reform of the old-type 
school. Among them, these two definitely 
were the most crucial: (14) The new Yugo- 
slavia had made a significant effort to- 
ward the construction of socialist social 
relations which are contributive to liqui- 
dation, without remnants, of human exploi- 


tation; (2) While safeguarding this, she 


had risen to the level of a modernly de- 
veloped state in respect of productive for- 
ces. Founded on these two bases, contem- 
porary society seeks a citizen new in his 
life’s aspirations and an educated man 
who will be capable of managing affairs 
mote and more in the place of the state 
and of quickly pressing into action the 
constantly-developing productive forces and 
the ever-more revolutionary technological 
processes. 

The citizen of the new Yugoslavia to- 
day, and even more so her citizen of the 
future, has to be a socialistically-huma- 
nistically educated manager and a mo- 
dernly trained producer. It is up to our 
school to make its contribution to all this. 
In appraising the place and import also 
of other social factors, and primarly the 
institutions concerned with the education 
and training of the contemporary man, the 
school should be accorded a particular 
place. Once, along with the family, the 
school had a monopoly not only in the 
education, but upbringing of the young. 
By liquidating the monopolist position of 
the schools the new institutions — radio, 


films, television, a developed children’s . 


and youth press, on one hand, and organi- 
zations, the organs of workers’ and social 
self-government, on the other — had 
enhanced its responsibility in society even 
more, since the school has to appear not 
only in the capacity of a factor safeguard- 
ing an elementary knowledge of modern 
sciences, but with the duty of a correc- 
tive of those negative points which are 


called spontaneous by other factors so- _ 


The school 
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metimes. can perform this 


‘ved also by. their present development, — 


which ceaselessly presents new problems 
for which adequate solutions must always 
be found, This is a process of continual 
and unbroken progress in the development 
of socialist relations between the people 
and the democratic way of their com- 
mon life. 


function not by waging a quixotic struggle 
against films, cartoon strips, television and 
the like, but by seriously watching the 

influence, both positive and negative, of 

those and similar factors, as well as of 

social processes in general. Likewise its 

responsibility in society has grown by ~ 
that today it is no longer irrelevant how — 
many people will be educated through 

school, the needs being such that it is 

necessary to train producers on a mass 

scale. The old-type school was incapable 

of coping with this task, not only because 

its pedagogic methods failed to meet the 

case, but because the old Yugoslavia, with 

her stunted productive forces, never felt 

the need for such a thing either. 

If our school reform is to answer the 
growing needs of society, then it is na- 
tural that in its implementation we have 
had to rely on a rational utilization of all 
the positive experiences of developed sta- 
tes. At the same time, though, we had to 
blaze our own trails, too. In contempo- 
rary society, we stand for a country which, 
for the first time seriously and on a wide 
scale, has taken up the historical task of 
today of elevating the educated producer 
who is creating all the material conditions 
for the existence of the human commu- 
nity to the level of a tactical manager of 
the country. Such am orientation has to 
lead to radical changes in the entire edu- 
cational and upbringing system, in peda- 
gogy, in the aims of education and the 
means of their realization. The old-type 
school had to be transcended, not merely 
negated. The misconception appearing 
among one part of éducational workers 
springs from a one-sided appraisal of the 
progressive efforts of a small number, pri- 
marily of schoolteachers, to introduce the 
new into. the old-type school with disre- 
gard for the social conditions under which 
the last had been developing. 

The process of reform had started in 
our case from that moment when we sepa- 
rated the School from the Church and be- 


gan to provide a school education for all 
children of school age. Development of 
this process has been influenced by the 
permanent work drives of youth, which 
‘became a significant factor demanding 
school reform also in our society itself, 
as well as by the active attitude of the 
most conscious part of educational wor- 
kers regarding a change of in the sub- 
stance of tuition and pedagogic methods. 
Subsequently school reform assumed the 
_ character of an organized action of society 
through the Commission on School Reform 
and legislation passed by the Assembly. 

The two most important documents di- 
tecting the creative forces’ toward re- 
form are the Proposal on the System of 
Education and Upbringing and the Law 
of Schooling. They comprise the funda- 
mental ideas regarding the direction of 
our school reform. The fact that the eight- 
year school had been made the compul- 
sory elementary school bespeaks the aspi- 
tation of society to provide the minimum 

education indispensable at present for 
each member of its. Already now the 
eight-year school ‘encompasses a large 
_ number of children; but, with certain ma- 
terial efforts, it cam be made all-emracing 
_ within a foreseeable period of time. 

The Law of Schooling constitutes a 
major stride in establishing the social im- 
portance of vocational schools and, the- 
teby, it also establishes one of the fun- 
damental tasks of these schools: to train 
future producers. The privileged position 
of the gymnasium has been con- 

_ siderably weakened, although it has not 
been entirely liquidated. The previously- 
exclusive system of producing intellectuals 
(the Primary School — the Gymnasium — 
the University) has been expanded. Many 
additional opportunities are now provi- 
ded for acquiring a higher education, 
through industrial and vocational schools, 
and even directly, without previous school 
qualifications. Society has had to re- 
cognize that the necessary education can 
be acquired also without the conventional 
school and that it will increasingly be so 
acquired in the future. Currently, according 
to our regulations, it suffices for a citizen 
of ours to demonstrate, in a particular 
examination, that level of education which 
is indispensable for such studies to be 

_ admitted to the University. Socialism must 

- provide not only legal possibilities of hig- 
her education for everybody, but real con- 
ditions so that a majority can realize this 

too. Otherwise, education would remain 

- for some time to come yet the privilege 

of those whose parents can afford to 
send them to school. Hence the special 
import attached to adult education. If for 
any reason one had been prevented in 
~- his childhood from gaining school quali- 

_ fications, he has to be enabled to do 
so later on in life. The first part of the 
fundamental socialist principle ,Everyone 
according to his possibilities, to everyone 
according to his efforts“ does not merely 


imply an exertion by individuals to the limit 


of their possibilities, but care by society to ~ 


provide the due conditions and room so 


that an indovual may develop in accor- 


dance with his propensities, and intellect 
and that he may manifest his propensi- 
ties. I am not idealizing our facilities, pri- 
marily material ones, but I think that the | 
direction of our development has been 
traced distinctly. 

There is still a great deal to be done 
for the realization of our educational po- 
licy, but 1 believe that two things take 
precedence over the rest: (1) to issue new 
teaching plans and programmes; and (2) 
to actuate all educational workers to adopt 
and strive for realization of school re- 
form. Educational ‘offices are working se- 
riously on preparation of teaching plans 
and programmes for the secondary school 
and the gymnasium. There is a lag in the 
work on preparation of teaching plans 
and programmes for vocational schools. 
The new teaching plans and programmes 
tend to modernize instruction. Knowledge 
which is provided for children has to be 
freed from obsolete elements and brought 
up to date. And, most important, intellec- 


President Tito’s Trip 


tual curiosity schould constantly be en- 
couraged among clidren, this affording a — 
durable guaranty that, once awakened 
thus, the child itself will seek to further 
its education. : 


As regards the further activation of edu- 
cational workers, one can rightfully ex-— 
pect a great deal from the forthcoming 
Congress of Primary and Secondary 
Teachers. 


In closing, a note is also due on the 
subject of material needs. While a good 
deal has been invested in schooling, much 
more remains to be invested. Our school 
and its reform would look differently if 
we were able to solve those burning ques- 
tions in the domain of the material base. 
It is gratifying, though, that, parallel 
with the realization of the immediate 
need that the school train, at a quicker 
rate and more efficaciously, personnel 
who, at the present degree of our econo- 
mic and generas social development, are 
becoming of crucial moment for continued 
progress, there is also understanding for 
the need to make larger investments to 
this end. 


A Mission of Peace and Co-operation 


P RESIDENT Tito’s trip to the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa is a po- 
litical event of the first importance, not 
only in terms of the further affirmation 
of Yugoslav foreign policy. but also of 
the strengthening of the role and influen- 
ce of the independent non-aligned coun- 
tries in the development of international 
cooperation and the promotion of the 
sttuggle for peace. The basic motives 
that prompted the visit of the Yugoslav 
President to Indonesia, and which inspi- 
red his trip to Burma India, Ceylon, the 
United Arab Republic, Sudan and Ethio- 
pia consist of shared peace-loving aspi- 
rations in a world torn assunder by bloc 
contradictions, and of the common efforts 
to accomplish such a general prosperity 
as would put an end once for all to the 
differences between the developed and 
under-dveeloped parts of the world. There 


can be no doubt that this constitutes an 
extremely broad platform for the promo- 
tion of mutual cooperation between Yu- 
goslavia and the independent countries 
of Asia and Africa, being not only in 
their own interest, but also in the inte- 
rest of those lofty ideals of our times 
which were formulated in the United Na- 
tions Charter, and which are the common“ 
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goal of mankind. Owing to the vast 
scope of this platform, which embraces 
all the essential components of the idea 
of active coexistence between peoples with 
different social systems, the numerous 
differences in the internal development — 
and specific positions assumed in contem- 
porary international constellation — en- 
tirely understandable for countries loca- 
ted on different continents and at various 
levels of historical and social development 
— do not constitute an obstacle to the 
development of friendly relations and the 
coordination of common aspirations, Con- 
sequently, the policy of the non-bloc 
countries ,to whose further international 
affirmation the contacts of President Ti- 
to with the distinguished national leaders 
and statesmen of Asia and Africa will 
mark a major contribution, is becoming 
to an ever-greater extent a factor of 
peace and stability which is rendering 
bloc division less acute, and encouraging 
hopes in a more positive and constructive 
development of the contemporary world. 


In assessing the significance of the 
meetings between President Tito and the 
statesmen of Asia and Africa, well-inten- 
tioned observers of international events, 
irrespective of differences in political 


_ tioned postulates as the leitmotiv in the 
international affirmation of the policy of 
"active coexistence and active neutrality. 
Only a few lack the necessary goodwill 
and, inspired by their own dubious inte- 
_ fests, are trying to discover the beginnings 
of some imaginary third bloc or other 
aspect of this trip, which exist only in 
their imagination and speculations. They 
deliberately refuse to see that the idea 
of the creation of a bloc of non-aligned 
countries is a ,contradicio in adjecto“ 
_and a political paradox, as the basic impe- 
“tative of non-bloc policy consists preci- 
sely in the struggle against bloc divi- 
sions. They are deliberately blind to the 
great historical changes which are shaping 
our era. In his address delivered at the ce- 
temony of his. investiture as Doctor of 
Law, honoris causae, at Bandung Univer- 
sity, President Tito stated: ,,The changes 
“ensuing from the attainment of indepen- 
‘dence by the colonial peoples essentially 
“marks the introduction of a new and pro- 
_ gressive element in international relations, 
as peoples freed from colonial slavery 
hate the old social forms, which imposed! 
the greatest hardships and trials upon 
them, and are striving towards new and 
“more equitable social relations. But this 
is being opposed by those who formerly 
benefited or are still benefiting by the 
colonial system, either in its classic form 
or in various modern forms of dependence 


and subjection of those countries and 


peoples which, for various objective histo- 
tical reasons, lagged behind in their de- 
‘velopment. ,,Yugoslavia is not only a 
country which has experienced all the 
hardships and trials of the struggle that 
‘leads from independence and servitude to 
independence and freedom, from back- 
-wardness to economic progress in its own 
history, but she also understands the en- 
tire significance of the economic and po- 
litical transformations which are taking 
place throughout the world, and especially 
on Asian and African soil, and hence 
her full understanding of the general and 
‘individual problems of such countries as 
Indonesia, Burma, India, Ceylon, the Uni- 
“ted Arab Republic, the Sudan, Ethiopia 
and-many others. ,There can be no doubt 
‘that the present bloc tension is still furt- 
‘her complicating the position of the 
‘newly-liberated countries, among other rea- 
“sons because their territories and natural 
wealth represent significant elements for 
‘the colonial powers, whether in the case 
of a cold war or and an actual armed 
conflict. 


_ Tendencies are therefore manifested to 
“enlist these countries to serve the inte- 
“tests of bloc policy. They are,however, 
‘resolutely resisting all such attempts, as 
they wish to remain outside the bloc for- 
“Mations, in order to preserve their inde- 
“pendence and equal rights in internatio- 
‘nal life, and thus assume their construc- 
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views call attention to the above-men- 


tive role in the preservation of peace and 
ceneral progress in the world“. In these 
words President Tito summed up the fun- 
damental contradictions manifested today 
in the relations between the big powers 
and ‘the former colonial countries, and 
whose outcome is more certain than ever 
before: the countries which have finally 
acquired independence and are able to 
develop freely are vitally interested in a 
policy of non-alignment, and in the con- 
sistent indorsement of the principles pro- 
claimed at Bandung. These principles des- 
cribe coexistence as a »dynamic progres- 
sive process, which should lead to the 
lessening of tension, the gradual overco- 
ming of bloc barriers, the growth of in- 
ternational confidence ,and the settlement 
of disputes by peaceful means‘. 


Components of Cultural 
Co-operation Between 
India and Yugoslavia 


Cedomir MINDEROVIC 
Chief Editor of ,,Knjizevne Novine“ 


N DECEMBER, 1954, in the histo- 
tical Red Fortress on the Jhamna 
River, the citizens of Delhi had presented, 
President Tito with a solemn charter of 
welcome and friendship. In the Delhi 
sunshine, in the mild, serene weather of 
the Indian December, above the murmur 
of the huge mass of people who. had as- 
sembled in the Red Fortress for the occa- 
sion, moving words were coming from 
the microphone: 
»..We are aware of the ordeals and 
sufferings the people of Yugoslavia has 


endured in the last great war... Friendship - 


between Yugoslavia and India will serve 
to promote, among other things, also the 
cause of peace in the world... Your visit 
to India, the same as the visits of our 
leading statesmen to your coumtry, are 
making it possible for us to achieve a bet- 
ter mutual acquaintanceship and consoli- 
date the foundations of our friendship as 
much as possible...“ 

Four years have elapsed since that day but 
those words of the solemn charter of the 
citizens of Delhi are ever- present where 
it is a question of the relations between 
India and Yugoslavia, at the most auth- 
oritative international forums and at every 
meeting between Indian and Yugoslav 
men. be they statesmen, scientists or cul- 
tural workers. Not only words, though. 
If anywhere, then in the relations between 
Yugoslavia and India it is the spirit of 


ms 
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It is quite certain that the voyage. of 
President. Tito, apart from its _ general 
significance in the cause of international 


‘cooperation and world peace, will also 


yield concrete results in the promotion 
of bilateral relations between Yugoslavia 
and the countries where the ,Galeb“ will 
call. It is certain that these results will 
primarily be of a political and economic 
nature, but the other aspects of rappro- 
chement and deepening of understanding 
should not be neglected. This will mean 
that Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, India, the 
United Arab Republic, Sudan, and Ethio- 
pia will become still closer and nearer to 
Yugoslavia, and vice versa, as these coun- 
tries know to appreciate a friend and 
ally in the struggle for the common. ideal 
of peace and prosperity. 


those words that has been manifest in its 
fullest substance; and if an example is to 
be cited of a complete harmony of words 
and deeds, of declarations and practice 
in the international relations of a trou- 
bled mankind today, then Yugoslavia and 
India provide perhaps the most convicing 
example of such a harmony, and of the 
eneative force of such a harmony. 


Such a harmony is fully manifest, all 
the objective and subjective difficulties 
notwithstanding, also in the cultural co- 
operation of the new India and’ socialist 
Yugoslavia, 

Already during the first contacts bet- 
ween India and European culture at the 
beginning of the 19th century there opened 
a period of revival of Indian culture. Bri- 
tish literature and Hellenic and Roman li- 
terature, then the literature of Italy, 
France and Germany, and subsequently of 
Russia and the Scandinavian countries as 
well, had revolutionized the attitude of 
Indian men of letters toward culture, lea- 
ding to a revival of Indian literature, art 
and culture in general. New literary forms 
are discovered and created for India: 
essays, the biography, the novel, the short 
story and the historical study, as well as 
new poetic forms. At the beginning of | 
the 20th century, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1913, became 
the symbol of the new spirit in Indian li- 
terature and culture at large. At the same 


time India linked herself with the modern 

world in the scientific field as well. 

The continuity of Indian literary crea- 
tion is quite exceptional in the world in 
its duration. The inherited religious lite- 
rature represents a common factor for all 
modern languages. The great epic works 
of Mahabharata and Ramayana, together 
with other classics, form the foundation 
of the literature of modern Indian langua- 

ges. Beside other factors, they serve to 

unify India, and nothing can minimize 
their function in that respect. Because of 
this, concurrently with the modernization 
process of Indian culture and literature, 
there also arose a consciousness of the 
greatness and significance of the cultural 
patrimony from the past. India again 
f highlights the immortal glory of her cultu- 
tal achievements. The nation’s spirit, al- 
ready roused by alien rule and exploita- 
tion, is fortified even more by this cons- 
-ciousness of the great cultural past of 
' India. 

After gaining national independence in 
1947, the Indial cultural creator and artist 
became more self-confident than ever be- 

fore. His quest for inspiration became 

. more comprehensive, directed toward ne- 
wer, more vital sources. And in certain 
spheres of life, notably in certain cultural 
and literary fields, this evolution has been 
so tapid that it leaves an impression of re- 
volutionary changes. 

Clashes of ideas, collisions between the 
old and the new, invisible to the eye yet 
dramatic and turbulent, went on perpe- 
tually in India parallel with social colli- 
sions. These collisions, naturally, did not 
stop when India gained independence in 
1947, all the more so since it was a ques- 
tion of a country with about 400 million 
inhabitants. with such an old civilization 
and such a history, both earlier and mo- 
dern, like that of India. 

In earlier times such religious books as, 
for example, Ramayana, the Bible of the 
part of India where Hindi is spoken, had 
constituted the spiritual guide of the In- 
dian man throughout his life. Today Ra- 
mayana alone is not enough, notwithstan- 
ding even some conservative tendencies of 
certain cultural circles. Likewise, on the 
other hand, in literature, the cliché prag- 
matistic formule of socialist realism“ is 
not enough either. The Indian man is 

- seeking and finding inspiration more com- 
- prehensively, at mewer vital sources. Life 
is changing both in its bases and pace. In 
this it is always to be remembered that 
here it is not a question of the Hindu 
language area alone, even though it co- 
vers about 150 million people, but also of 
‘the millions of inhabitants-strong areas 
of the Bengali, then the millions of inha- 
_ bitants-strong areas of the Urudu, Telu- 
gu, Tamil, Malayalam, Gudjrati, Marati, 
Punjabi, Oriya, Kashmiri, Kanadu, Assami 
and Sanskrit languages, over and above 
the English language in which is created 
the so-called Indo-English literature and 


a 


which last, too, is dee BE the many ‘crea- 


tive manifestations of Indian life and a 
very important component of contempo- 
rary Indian culture. 

In his book ,,Discovery of India“, which 
is known also in Yugoslavia, the Prime 
Minister of India Nehru writes: 

»We do not have to go away from In- 
dia to seek the past. If we are going to 
other countries, we are doing so to seek 
the present, which is indispensable. Not to 
do so would mean backwardness and ruin. 
Life is becoming more and more interna- 
tional. In such a situation we have to tra- 
vel, to meet with others, to learn from 
them and to understand them. But real 
internationalism is not something rootless. 
It grows from national cultures and can 
only develop if it is founded on freedom, 
equal rights and a genuine internationa- 
lism. We are proud of our country, our 
people, our culture and our traditions. 
But we do not want to be carried away 
by the past, nor should our pride encou- 
rage exclusivity. In the past India has 
absorbed other cultures. Today this is 
even more indispensable, since we are 
heading toward a world in which national 
cultures will be infused with the interna- 
tional culture of mankind...“ 

The true humanistic internationalism 
emanating from these words of Nehru the 


thinker and leader of one of the largest, 


countries of Asia and mankind today 
quite naturally gives rise to association, 
where it is a question of international 
culture, with the Programme of the Lea- 
gue of Communists of Yugoslavia, with 
the essential characteristics of the socia- 
list transformation in Yugoslavia and her 
comprehensive cultural transformation — 
with the ,internationalist and humanistic 
attitude to scientific, artistic and the over- 
all cultural creation of all peoples of the 
world and all civilizations”, with the 
creative Marxist attitude to the cultural 
patrimony of the Yugoslav people and all 
mankind“, with ,,the struggle both against 
bourgeois class criteria of disqualification 
and mistification of cultural history and 


cultural values and against a primitivist, 


sectarian narrowing and impoverishing of 
the cultural humanistic fund created in 
the past, and which accepts the socialist 
society as its natural and historical. suc- 
cessor“, with ,the release of educational, 
scientific, artistic and the whole cultural 
life from administrative pressure by the 
state, by etatistic, pragmatistic concep- 
tions of cultural life and cultural creation 
— by creating and developing the system 
of social self-government in educational, 
scientific and cultural institutions“, with 
»the freedom of scientific and artistic 
creation on the ideological foundation of 
socialism and humanism“. 

The problem of division of criteria of 
Asian and European culture, that is to 
say, the problem of cultural internationa- 
lism, as well as the relation artist-freedom, 


constitute the frequent themes of the In- - 
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dian press and cultural forums. These are 


many respects. 


- es. These components include recognition 


‘Wheat and rice can be rationed, but 


themes which were prominently highlighted — 
already at the First Conference of Wri- 
ters of Asia, which was attended by some 
400 delegates from 17 Asian countries 
and a large number of observers from 
Europe, America and Australia and which 
was held under the patronage of Prime — 
Minister Nehru. Already on that occa- 
sion one of the most outstanding Indian 
thinkers and writers, Rajagopalachariar, 
had underlined that ,Asia must not act 
like an enemy of the rest of the world. 
but as a good competitor”. 

Acording to him, the traditions es 
different Asian countries, having origi- 
nated under varying circumstances and 
varying conditions, are not identical in 
But they possess many 
common components which are constantly 
manifest in Asian cultures and literatur 


ay 


of the supreme value of the human being 
and the humanism resulting from this 
conception, then love for freedom, for 
one’s country and people and justice, love 
for life and especially for the spiritual 
value of life, and love for peace and uni- 
versal brotherhood. It is not impossible 
to harmonize Western civilization with all 
the traditions, and it is the duty of the 
cultural worker to contribute to this har- 
mony for the benefit of Asia and mankind. 
When it comes to the question of freedom, 
Rajagopalacharia affirms, a crucial cause 
is involved. What is the use of writing 
if we are not free to write what we de- 
sire. This does not mean that we would 
write obscene literature or literature 
harmful to our people or destructive to_ 
our country or our continent. But writers 
are independent. They can write very 
unpleasant things. They can write about 
far more sensible things than those mo- 
mentarily pleasing. In spite of all restric- | 
tions, a writer has huge scope. In any 
case, numerous restrictions can do no 
good. Restrictions are all right when 
goods are in short supply and there is a 
high demand for them. But can such a 
thing happen where ideas are concerned? 


ideas cannot. If ideas are rationed, we 
become the slaves of another, we peddle 
ideas by order of another. 

It would be unnecessary to philosophize 
about freedom if it were not threatened 
from time to time, another Indian author ~ 
emphasizes. For example, should writers — 
be permitted to express freely what they 
feel, or should they not? Is a writer to 
be subjected to the restrictions of an 
external authority, concretely the state? 
If so — in what measure? A threat to the 
freedom of a writer could be readily iden- 
tified and then combatted if it came from 
external factors. But how often do we 
bypass the issue to evade the gal- 
lant responsibility of freedom. Actual- ~ 
ly, we have reached the point where wri- 
ters are becoming accustomed to speaking - 


; 33h : 
in the safe language of diplomats. But if 
_ writers are not speaking frankly — who 
else is going to do so. Commercionalism 
_ and trade monopoly and minimizing the 
_ the freedom of a writer by their rearguard 
action rather than frontal attack. Among 
_ other things, they are making for vulga- 
_ tization of art and artists. They are also 
creating an impotent aesthetism in self- 
combat. Freedom without the edge of the 
Victim is just a vulgar luxury. But the 
_ state or a collective controll of a writer’s 
conscience is another matter. First, it 
tends to be justified on ideological 
grounds. Second, it is frontal. Third, it 
_ is quite apt to be more absolute than a 
_ commercialist could ever devise his own 
_ control to be so. They burned Giordano 
_ Bruno but his words have survived. From 
the stake he had addressed his words to 
- future generations of mankind, and man- 
_ kind has proved him right. The writer has 
always had a great advantage over poli- 
tical officials. He can permit himself to 
_ tum his back on the age and address 
_ himself to history, the future. Patriotism 
frequently is a screen for many specula- 
_ tors. But we should equally beware also 
of saviours, messiahs of mankind. In the 
situations where the official is the direct 
messiah of mankind, its saviour, there is 
a constant danger that the artist, the 
writer, whose function is more delicate, 
wider and a longer-term one, can be 
_ crushed in the mélée or subjugated, to 
serve as such as an adornment to the Hero 
- of Our Times — the official. By the simple 
logic of things, the bottom falls out from 
under the writer. His faith in his own 
_ yalue, his aim to discover and announce 
his soul is disparaged and his persona- 
lity is smashed — he is to believe that 
_ freedom is something perverted. The writer 
is not only a source of creation, but, the 
more he employs his creative talent, his 
unique personality is all the more impres- 
sed by him into his work. This is’ what 
imparts vitality, health and an artistic 
quality to his realizations. The political 
official demanding total power and pro- 
claiming his capability to solve all our 
problems, and asking of us to forget all 
_ the problems he cannot solve, is not such 
a bearable person. To say nothing of the 
_ problems beyond the reach and range of 
_ political-social transformation which also 
are momentous problems for man and 
mankind. 


- The majority of Indian authors are 
agreed that it is the duty of the cultural 
' worker and artist to contribute to the co- 
ordination of Western civilization and the 
_ cultural potential of Asia and that the 
freedom of the cultural worker and artist, 
in the final analysis, means freedom of 
society, while bondage to external narrow 
interests of any kind deadens the creative 
spirit; the artist has to be conscious that 
his freedom is not an immoral privilege, 
but a moral duty and a service to man. 


~ In the introductory note to a Yugoslav 


Short story which was published in a Ben-- 


gal magazine it was said: ,In Yugoslavia, 
far away across the ocean, live the author 
and the heroes of this short story. But 
could they not belong to India, too? 
Substitute the names and you will see 
that the personages in this narrative are 
— Indian. People are one, mankind is one. 
Religion and politics sometimes divide 
men, and ambitious political leaders fre- 
quently erect barriers between people. 
Will the time ever come when these bar- 
tiers will be torn down so that man may 
live in the unity of the whole mankind? 
It will. It is approaching. No one has the 
might to prevent its advent. And with 
the advent of that age there will disap- 
pear not only the possibilities of wars, but 
the poverty in which so many millions 
of people are living“. 

In such a spiritual climate, in such 
objective and subjective conditions, on 
such a foundation and in such perspecti- 
ves, in tecent years particularly, the cul- 
tural ties and cooperation between India 
and Yugoslavia. The statesmen are doing 
their bit, and the public, the cultural 
public, is realizing the most noble aspi- 
tations of either people: a unanimity of 
the statesmen’s views on the burning in- 
ternational problems of today and on a 
most comprehensible co-operation bet- 
ween India and Yugoslavia. The words 
which were pronounced in December, 
1954 in the Red Fortress in Delhi, as well 
as on many other occasions, both in In- 
dia and Yugoslavia, to date, up to Presi- 
dent Tito’s new meeting with the lead- 
ing personalities of that great and friendly 
Asian country and on its soil have never, 
at not a single moment, stood for an 
abstract declaration or a superficial, tem- 
porary opportunism. In both these coun- 
tries the public is a factor of first-class 
significance, for which reason the public’s 
participation in the implementation of the 
ideas about cultural convergence and pro- 
motion of the mutual cultural ties of both 
peoples is very high, livelier and livelier 
and more and more conspicuous. The 
public of both countries is deeply cons- 
cious that the cultural ties of peoples 
are the most durable ties. Because of this, 
appearing in India, for the first time in 
her cultural history, is a whole range of 
significant manifestations of this conscio- 


-usness in relation to Yugoslavia as well, 


Coming off the press, for the first time 
on the Continent of Asia, in the Hindi 
language, is the classical work of our. li- 
terature ,The Servant Jernej“, by Ivan 
Cankar, and Andrié’s novel ,,The Young 
Lady“, which is over and above the large 
number of short stories and poems pu- 
blished in Indian languages whose authors 
include such of our writers as B. Stanko- 
vic, M. Krleza, F. Bevk, V. Nazor, I. Tav-° 
Car, J. Popovié, D. Maksimovié, D. Kostié, 
R. Togovié, S. Raitkovié, R. Konstanti- 
novi¢, S. Janevski, V. Parun, M. Aletko- 
vié, I. Brli¢, Mazuranié, B. Copié, M. Djur- 
djevié, V. Popovi¢, M. Stankovié, Z. Kon- 
fino, N. Novakovié and others. The In- 
dian press and magazines issued in English, 
Hindu, Urudu, Tamil, Malayalam, Gudjra- 
ti, Marati and other languages are publi- 
shing hundreds of articles about social 
and cultural themes from our country. In 
1956 alone, Indian newspapers and ma- 
gazines had carried, in different local 
languages, about three-hundred articles 
from most varied domains of our life and 
social development. There are few popu- 
lar libraries and reading-rooms in India 
which do not dispose of at least one pu- 
blication about Yugoslavia. A large pho- 
tography exhibition, two exhibitions of 
copies of our medieval, frescoes, an ex- 
hibition of the works of Ljuba Ivanovié, 
an exhibition of photographs of our sculp- 
ture, an exhibition of photographs about 
the life of our youth, of children’s books, 
book covers, dolls and so on have been 
touring India, being staged in town after 
town, in one cultural institution after 
another, under the patronage of such 
distinguished personalities as the Nobel 
Prize winner Sir Raman; the Governor of the 
State of Utar Pradesh, Munshi; the Go- 
vernor of the State of Andra Pradesh, 
Trivedi; and so on. The ,,Hindu“, which 
is among the most reputable Indian news- 
papers, published in Madras, as well as 
other newspapers, have serialized for 
days, in very long instalments, excerpts 
from the lectures of our musicologist Mir- 
ka Pavlovié delivered before the Interna- 
tional Committee of Experts at the Mu- 
sical Academy of the State of Madras on 
the subject of our folk music. It is cha- 
racteristic that the ,Hindu“ had headlined — 
its truly exhaustive accounts of those lec- 
tures ,,Folk Music of Yugoslavia: A 
Bridge Between the East and West”. In 
our case, beside the previously published 
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works (ienastes of Indian classics had 
been inaugurated here in the 19th cen- 
tury already), beside R. Tagore, who was 
being widely translated also between the 
two World Wars, such contemporary In- 
- dian writers as J. Kumara, R. K. Naraja- 
‘na,, B. Batacharia and others similarly had 
their work published here, In addition to 

a regular exchange of students, there has 

*been a series of fruitful meetings in both 
countries, between our and Indian scientists 
_ and cultural and public workers from most 
varied fields of social life. During 1959 
the ,Kolo* troupe is due to give guest 
performances in India and the Indian Na- 
tional Theatre in our country, which 
events will be additional to other activi- 
ties and undertakings designed to contri- 
bute to the further consolidation of cul- 
tural ties between the two countries and 
a deeper mutual acquaintanceship and 
friendship of the two peoples. At the sa- 
me time the establishment and signature 
of a Cultural Convention, which is ex- 
pected shortly, should formulate and re- 
gulate also officially a series of new .and 
the already realized relations, including 
links between academies, universities and 
scientific and research institutes by way 
of mutual visits and participation in edu- 
cational, cultural and scientific congresses 
and conferences, an exchange of cultural, 
scientific and educational material and 
equipment, books, magazines and other 
scientific and technical publications, etc., 
etc. 

Admittedly so far there have been mis- 
sed opportunities and gaps in the work 
on a still livelier cultural convergence, 
on both sides. But the causes, as it were, 
have been of a technical nature. On 
principle, and in the spirit of the relations 
which have already been confirmed by a 

several years long practice, cultural co- 

operation between India and Yugoslavia 
-possesses durable foundations and pros- 
pect gratifying to both the peoples. 

The contemporary man in the world can 
in many respects be symbolized by Raj, 
the hero of the Indian film ,Jakte Taho“ 

(Be Alert), who, desperately thirsty, 
having just arrived from the village so- 
mewhere about midnight, goes looking, in 
the red-hot stone canyons of Bombays’s 
' sleeping streets, for a fountain to get a 
drink of water. In that scene it is as if 
- Raj symbolizes the thirst of the contem- 
“porary man for peace and creative work. 
_»lf war were to break out, with atomic 
weapons, it would perhaps mean not only 
the destruction of civilization, but anni- 
hilation of the human race. One should 
“grasp in the full sense of the word the 
idea of peaceful co-existence and the de- 
mands set by it to nations, especially 
the larga, powerful and the so-called 
advanced nations in tke world. Unless 
this is done, peaceful co-existence turns 
‘into a meaningless slogan, an empty 
phrase devoid of substance,“ J. B. Kri- 
- palani, one of the most remarkable and 


noblest figures of Indian public life, who 
was our guest in 1957, has been tirelessly 
emphasizing. 


Again heard in India shee: days are. 


words of welcome to Tito, to the Yugo- 
slav man, to the representatives of socia- 
list Yugoslavia. Whenever Indian and Yu- 
goslav men meet it is a question of peace 
and creative work. So, it is a question of 


Common 


‘pita BOF the cxltcae ok dents ad aa 
goslavia, of humanistic cultural interna- 


tionalism. And everything should be 
done so that, as heretofore, but this time 
even more comprehensively and fruitfully, 
that word may be deed — as has always 
been the case in the welations between 
these two friendly countries, India and 
Yugoslavia. 


Aspirations and Great Possibilities 


for Fruitfull Co-operation 


Blagoje POPOVSKI 


N ORDER to be able to grasp the 

role and imgortance of Indonesia, 
one has to start from several familiar 
points. First of all, [Indonesia is a coun- 
try which has recently freed itself from 
centuries of colonial slavery and in which 
the consequences of colonialism have not 
been quite ao od yet. With an area 
of nearly two million square kilometres 
and several thousand islands, occupying 
the huge extanse between the Indian and 
the Pacific Ocean, it lies at the juncion 
of vital routes and commands a signifi- 
cant strategic position. Further, it is a 
country boasting extraordinary natural 
resources and big economic possibilities. 
Its outpout of petroleum equals 15 million 
tons, of raw rubber 730,000 tons; its tin 
exports account for 20 per cent of the 
world exports, of coprah also 20 per cent; 
and so on. In addition, Indonesia has over 
85 million inhabitants, which makes her 
the largest state in South-East Asia. 
These are assets enabling her to act as 
a momentous factor im political hap- 
penings not only in those parts, but in the 
world at large. 


However, these self-same factors are 
also making Indonesia an object of the 
policy of other powers, primarily the great 
powers, which are seeking with every 
means to subordinate them to their interests 
and make her into an instrument of bloc 
policies. In these endeavours of theirs the 
gréat powers are’ acting not only with 
an eye to the possibility of exploiting 
that country’s natural resources and huge 
Teserves, but, and for the larger part, to 
its strategic significance, since Indonesia’s 
accession to either of the two antago- 
nistic blocs would cause an appreciable 
shift in the existing balance in that part 
of the world, bringing considerable advan- 
tages to the one who succeeded in subjec- 
ting it to the interests of his policy. 

These, also, are the constant factors 
determining the fundamental lines of the 
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internal and external policy of Indonesia. 
One of the basic principles of her foreign — 
policy is maintenance of world peace. As 
a country enjoying freedom and national 
independence since recently, Indonesia is 
vitally interested for preservation of peace, 
for in peace alone can it hael her deep 
wounds, left by the centuries-old colonial 
exploitation and the brutal Japanese occu- 
pation. She also needs peace to be able 
to devote all her creative forces to que- 
stions of promotion of the state and eco-~- 
momic and cultural development. Starting” 
from the conception that every use of 
force in the solving of international 
questinos harbours the danger of war, the 
young Republic of Indonesia is an active 
champion of the settlement of all disputed 
questions by peacefull means. Not once 
has Indonesia resolutely manifested this 
attitude of hers. It can be freely said that 
there has been not a single major event 
which threatened world peace but that 
Indonesia had not openly engaged herself 
and demonstrated a readiness to contribute 
to a peaceful settlement of the conflict. 
This Indonesian activity has been suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the country’s atti- 
tude in connection with the question of 
Suez, the pressure against Syria, the 
landing of foreign troops in Lebanon, the 
deterioration of the Formosa situation and 
so on. 

Indonesia also sees a threat to peace 
in the existence of antagonistic blocs and 
military pacts and the relevant armament, 
especially with nuclear weapons. Conse- 
quently she is also energetically opposed 
to linking herself with any bloc and is 
striving for the application of the principle 
of active co-existence, seeking to maintain 
friendly relations with all peoples of the 


world on the basis of respect for national 3 


independence and integrity and non-inter- 


ference in the internal affairs: of other 


countries. 


As a country which until chiat had 


to put up with every ordeal of colonial 


2 oppression, Indonesia’s special attention 
3 today is turned to the question of struggle 
against colonialism and its remnants in 
any form. She is highly active in this 
" struggle as well, whether it be a question 


_ of those remnants’ elimination in the 
c country itself or of extending- assistance 
to the still-unliberated peeoples. In addi- 
tion to seeking to realize her legitimate 
“right to Western Iriyan, Indonesia looks 
upon colonialism as a source of interna- 
tional tensions that may also lead to a 
~-war danger. Besides, the Government of 
Indonesia maintains that all peoeples in 
the world have an equal right to and 
' independent national life and development. 
' For this reason, it is assisting the colonial 
and enslaved peoples in the struggle for 
their national liberation and is striving 
_ for their earliest emancipation. Since this 
"is a question mostly involving the peoples 
- of Asia and Africa, Indonesia plays an 
active role in the creation of Afro-Asian 
unity, which she regards as an essential 
- factor both in the struggle for liberation 
~ from colonialism and for the preservation 
_ of world peace. This attitude, in fact, has 
determined the role of Indonesia as one 
of the most significant initiators of the 
Bandung Conference, which has played 
such a great role in the maintenance of 
_ world peace. 


_ This brief review of the fundamental 
principles of Indonesian foreign policy 
_ very chearly reveals an identity of atti- 
tudes with the foreign policy of Yugosla- 
via. It is natural, therefore, that the re- 
lations between our countries are deve- 
loping in a spirit of friendship and mu- 
tual accord. Although it is only four 
_ vears since the establishment of diploma- 
_ tic relations — Indonesia having accepted 
the offer for the establisment of diploma- 
tic relations with Yugoslavia on Novem- 
_ ber 5, 1954 — cooperation has proved 
__-very fruitful and has been manifest both 
_ in a constant deepening of mutual friend- 
e ship and in the adoption of common 
_ attitudes on a series of highly momentous 
international issues. Of special value for 
' the further consolidation and deepening 
” of friendly relations between Indonesia 
_ and Yugoslavia has been the exchange of 
Visits of eminent statesment and public 
_ workers. This primarily includes President 
 Sukarno’s visits to Yugoslavia in Septem- 
_ ber, 1956 and January, 1958. An open 
_ exchange of views and opinions with 
President Tito has given a fresh impulse 
ye to these friendly relations, also repre- 
senting a significant contribution to inter- 
national cooperation at large. Premier 
_ Djuanda’s visit to Yugoslavia in October 
this year and the visit to Indonesia of 
_Svetozar Vukmanovi¢-Tempo, in his ca- 
p Pacity of Vice President of the Federal 

_ Executive Council, in August last year, 
4 _ has definitely played a specific role in 
a the promotion of cooperation between the 
two. countries. 


“acquaint 
_and realizations of that country, and his 
conversations with President Sukarno and 


Preadens Tito’e curren iit: to Indo- 


_ nesia is in the centre of world attention. 


In the course of his tour of Indonesia 
the Yugoslav President will be able to 
himself with the achievements 


other Indonesian statesmen will reveal 
fresh prossibilities and perspectives for 
the further deepening and expansion of 
relations in all fields. Quite rightfully, 
this visit and the resultant conclusions 
ate expected to surpass the framework 
of mutual co-operation and have a po- 
sitive effect on the development of the 
international situation in that part of 
the world toward a superior accord bet- 
ween peoples and the settlement of in- 
ternational problems on the principles of 
the Bandung Conference and active co- 
existence. 

However, while the political relations 
between Yugoslavia and” Indonesia have 
been developing to general satisfaction, 
the same could not be said of their mu- 
tual economic relations, even though there 
are auspicious conditions for raising them 
to a higher level. All the more so since 
the economies of both countries are com- 
plementary. Their economic co-operation 
was inaugurated in 1953 and, after a 
constant growth in 1954 and 1955, it 
marked a considerable recession in the 
years following. The reasons of this re- 
cession are mainly of an objective cha- 
tacter but not a small role has also been 
played by subjective weaknesses, in con- 
nection with the activity of economic 
representatives and economic organiza- 
tions in the first place. Already last year, 
during Svetozar Vukmanovié’s visit to 
Indonesia,possibilities had been establish- 
ed for development of economic relations 
and particular conclusions made but their 
full realization was largely handicapped 


by the rebellion on Sumatra in the first 
half of this year. For purposes of promo- 
tion of economic relations, a middle-term 
credit of 10 million dollars was granted 
to Indonesia already last year for pur- 


_chases of equipment in Yugoslavia, the 


credit being reconfirmed this year. The 
decision to set up an Indonesia-Yugoslay 
Mixed Commission, charged with working 
on the promotion of economic co-opera- 
tion, constitutes a very useful move and 
is expected to yield sound results. A mo- 
mentous importance also attaches to the 
decision to open in Rijeka a bonded 
warehouse for the placing of Indonesian 
goods in Yugoslavia and on the surround. — 
ing countries. This decision is being 
brought to fruition -by the arrival in 
Yugoslavia of the Chairman of the In- 
donesian central Trading Company. Also, 
it is sought to form a mixed trading 
company in Indonesia aimed at placing 
Yugoslav goods in Indonesia, on one 
hand, and facilitating purchases of In- | 
donesian goods for Yugoslavia, on the 
other. As is seen, comprehensive measu- 
res have been taken from both sides tow- 
ard the promotion of economic co-opera- 
tion and the last may confidently be 
expected to reach a far higher level next 
year. 

This does not exhaust all the possibi- 
lities of co-operation between Indonesia 
and Yugoslavia. There are also wide pos- 
sibilities for the promotion of scientific 
and technical co-operation. Similarly there 
are not little possibilities for fruitful cul- 
tural ties. Now it is up to the Yugoslav 
and Indonesian cultural and scientific in- 


stitutions to turn to the best account the 
available auspicious conditions for a mu- 
tual active and tangible co-operation. 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


The Function and Influence of Extrabloc 
Countries in U.N. 


Joze BRILEJ 


Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Sia NUMEROUS processes going on at an accelerated 
pace in human society today, and primarily the in- 
credible, sometimes virtually vertiginously rapid, advance of 
technology and productive forces in general, as well as the 
freeing of entire continents from colonial dominion, and the 
appearance of a series of peoples on the world scene as in- 
dependent factors — all this is daily changing the political 
picture of the world and the balance of forces in the world. 
Even in the presence of a far more normal situation than that 
obtaining today, and of a far slower rate of development, 
the abolition ‘and withering away of the old and the emer- 
gence of new relations and forms of life would inevitably 
engender strong upheavals and major international problems 
whose solution would demand a great deal of mutual confi- 
dence and joint, patient, creative efforts of all positive for- 
ces in the world. 

These processes, though, the same as the inevitable chan- 
ges brought on by them, are taking place in conditions of di- 
vision of the principal economic, military and political for- 
ces of the world into two antagonistic blocs. Regardless of 
the reasons that have lied to the creation of the one and 
the other bloc, and also regardless of their, in many respects, 
varying character, the mere fact of the existance of these two 
anatagonistic blocs constitutes a huge and very often the chief 
brake on the solving of the ever-more numerous internatio- 
nal problems that are bred by the accelerated development 
_of society, over and above the many other and still unsolved 
problems inherited from the recent past. 

In this context, it is irrelevant which of the blocs is more 
responsible for such a state of affairs, or which of them is 
preventing more a solution of concrete questions. In conditions 
of existence of two antagonistic blocs, conditions of a deep 
international mistrust which is provoked and aggravated by 
their very existence, it suffices for one of the blocs to ap- 
_. proach international problems and happenings in a blocwise 
manner to render more difficult, and more often than not 
impossible, any settlement by agreement, by that very token. 
- Actually, the relations between the blocs have gone even much 
further than that. Today already every proposal for the settle- 
ment of the one or the other question is assessed not accord- 
ing to whether it really provides a way for a settlement, but 
according to how many points in favour of the one or the 
other bloc a proposal represents, in a military-strategic, po- 
litical or purely propaganda sense. 

‘The cumulation of an increasing number of outstanding 
international questions and the resultant retarding, and even 
forcible prevention, of a normal transformation of human so- 
ciety which is enjoined by the development of production for- 
ces and the development of human consciousness, is creating, 
in conditions of existence of these two anatagonistic blocs and 
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their armaments race, that tense international atmosphere 
which is charged with a constant war danger. 

Under such conditions, preservation of world peace and 
a gradual transcending of the world’s division into blocs, and 
by this very token a non-blocwise approach of international 
questions, confronts the international community as the most 
immediate task. Considering that the development of modern 
technology and the possibilities of its utilization for total de- 
struction of the human race have fatefully linked together alll 
peoples from all continents, this task confronts the interna- 
tional community as a whole and also each individual nation 
separately, regardless of the economic-social structure of its 
social order and the degree of its economic and cultural de- 
velopment, and also regardless of its bloc adherence. However, 
it is perfectly clear in this respect that a special responsibi- 
lity falls on those countries which belong to neither 
bloc, which are not encumbered by bloc ideas and which, by - 
the conception of their policy and their direct interests, tend 
toward the preservation of peace and international coopera- 
tion. It is no historical accident that the majority of the ex- 
trabloc countries include those which had had to conduct a 
bloody struggle in the recent past for their liberation from 
colonial and semi-colonial dominion and which are pursuing 
a specific course of their economic and social development in 
accordance with their own historical conditions. 

Even though the extrabloc countries make up no ,,extra- 
bloc bloc“ — which is the nonsensical way in which some 
fierce adherents of bloc conceptions are anxious to label the 
extrabloc countries — the influence and function of extrabloc 
countries is growing stronger all the time, they are becoming 
an ever-more important factor which has begun forcefully to 
influence the development of the international situation in 
a positive direction. Their action is manifest not only in 
their bilateral relations and their influence on world public 
opinion, but éven more, and in an even more tangible form, 
it is manifest in the United Nations, which is the only na- 
tural, consistent and logical way. 

The United Nations Organization had been founded to- 
ward the end of the Second World War as an instrument of 
world peace and international cooperation on the basis of 
the equality of all peoples, large and little. Thanks to the 
aims the United Nations Organization had set itself, and on 
the basis of the equal status its:Charter grants to every mem- 
ber, UN has become one of the most important fields of acti- 
vity of the extrabloc countries. With its political principles, 
incorporated in the Charter, and with its organization, UN 


represents the fundamental political and organizational base — 


of action of extrabloc countries. And conversely, with such 
an action of theirs ,and in accordance with the degree of | 
their influence, the extrabloc countries are making the Uni- 


‘el Nations. ‘into ‘alg factor ‘of peace and ‘ntemational_ “co- 
eae moose 2 

meat, would be ‘rong: Se course, to underrate the Recon 
Rd role of extrabloc countries in UN. The extrabloc countries 
‘neither dispose of that economic and military power which 
‘is possessed by some of the chief bloc countries nor would 
exploitation of such an economic and military power for in- 
fluencing other countries be in keeping with their fundamen- 
tal principles and conceptions. But it would be equally wrong 
to underrate the role of extrabloc countries in UN in any 
“way. Striving consistently and selflessly for a peaceful settling 
‘of disputes, the extrabloc countries represent a moral force 
which is influencing world public opinion ever more strongly, 


_moral-political factor has to be heeded even by the greatest 
‘protagonists of bloc conceptions. At several junctures, when 
armed forces had already been set in motion and when their 

sending to the Near East had threatened to start a new world 
conflagration, the extrabloc countries had made a huge con- 
tribution to peace by forcefully arousing world public opi- 

_nion, and the United Nations themselves, against aggression. 

' And not only in such cases. Struggling from their principled posi- 


JHE all-African Conference which was convened in the 
e. capital of Ghana in the first half of December, adjour- 
' med after passing several resolutions against colonialism, and 
in favour of the freedom and independence of the African 
peoples and the strengthening of African solidarity, while pro- 
4 - claiming the creation of the United States of Africa as the 
Bo ultimate goal of the African peoples. In setting forth the aims 
of the all-African liberation and independance movement, the 
- Conference invited all. independent African peoples to indorse 
and support the struggle of the non-independent African 
countries for freedom and sovereignty. The Conference also 
_ addressed to the United Nations an appeal that the principles 
- of the Charter should be applied to all African peoples, and 
that the colonial powers should withdraw from Africa and 
_ hand over power to the governments chosen by the African 
» peoples themselves, on the basis of equal. democratie, and 
universal suffrage. As for the methods and means of this 
 anticolonialist struggle, the Conference expressed the opinion 
_ that freedom’ could be achieved by peaceful, non-violent means 
of political struggle in cases where the native population was 
already enjoying certain democratic rights, but it considered, 
armed struggle legal in cases where the African peoples. were 
_ obliged, by oppression and: pat nce to recourse to armed 
3 an : 
The Conference was constituted as a political representa- 
tive body of the’ all-African independence movement, and it 
set up a Secretariat as a permanent institution to promote 
and foster the efforts of the African political movements and 
_ organizations for the carrying out of the aims proclaimed by 
“4 tte above-mentioned resolutions. _ 
The all-African conference in Accra coincided with the 
4 elebration of the Tenth Anniversary of the Universal Decla- 
_ tation of Human Rights in Europe and America. Many high- 
‘sounding phrases ‘were uttered on’ that! occasion, although ona 


io ba 


ey 


the public opinion of the bloc countries included. Also this - 


ion against | a ie we approach i tgdemetinnall questions, the 


extrabloc countries have made, and are making, efforts to 
‘seek-out even the least denominator but one common to all 
‘members of the United Nations which still represents even if 
a little but common stride in the solving of concrete que- 


- Stions and the creation of a constructive international -at- 
- mosphere. One could cite a host of such successful actions 


Prospects of African Anti- Colonialism 
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by. the extrabloc countries, e. g., the creation of a special 
fund fot economic and social development of undeveloped — 
countries, the unanimously adopted UN resolutions on active 
co-existence ,the resolution on good-neighbour relations and 
a series of others. ; 


_ There is not the slightest doubt but that, in conditions 
of existence of antagonistic blocs, the extrabloc countries and 
their ever-more active and forceful action within the UN 
framework for the realization of the UN Charter, their efforts 
outside of UN for the realization of the principles of a pea- 
eeful und active co-existence ,as well as their efforts for 
transcending the bloc conceptions and blocwise approaches of 
international questions, constititute one of the rare bright 
prospects for the future development of the international si- 
tuation and world peace. 


cannot say that any conspicuous progress was made as regards _ 
the application of the principles formulated in the Declara- 
tion. The great meeting in Accra, at which many represen- 
tatives of the under-privileged African peoples took part, see- 
med to emphasise the glaring contradictions between the sta- 
tus of millions of Africans and the solemn formulations of 
basic human rights. The data on the status of the African 
peoples in many parts of the continent, which were made 


_known by the speakers at Accra, contrasted: deeply with. the 


festive atmosphere and the florid declarations regarding human 
tights, which marked the Tenth Anniversary of the Haier) : 
Declaration. 

About three hundered delegates from 62 oreamvagiona 
representing 200 million Africans from 28 African countries, 
met at Accra. The delegates attended in various capacities: as 
representatives of independent African states and various ter- 
titories which in one form or other enjoy different degrees 
and forms of internal) autonomy, or quasi-independence dis- 
guised by various names invented by the rich colonialist voca- 
bulary, ranging from governments and protectorates which 
form part of the individual colonial powers to mere colonised 
regions which are exploited as a raw materials source by ‘the 
metropolis. The delegates to the Congress also included repre- — 
sentatives of individual African movements, coalitions and 
parties, and leaders of various ethnical groups and movements, 
of the African people. It was a Conference of a motley and 
unusual composition — as unusual as the continent itself, 
almost the whole of which is in the throes of an all-embra- 
cing liberation struggle. i 

‘Diverse in composition and in tendencies, this Confe- 


rence was united by a common spirit — the spirit of anti- 


colonialism, a common wish — independence, and a common 
‘objective — national liberation. This unity was also specific 
because it stemmed from the highly specific conditions that 


prevail on the African continent. The birth of the idea of li- 
beration and the choice of the road to independence are lar- 
gely the result by the specific conditions that characterize the 
individual territories. They are manifested in the varying sta- 
tus of the individual territories and form of their administra- 
tive organization, in the varying degrees of political social 
‘and economic development, the diverse ethnical structure, the 
various internal and external influences, the closeness of the 
links with the ruling colonial powers, and lastly in the dif- 
ferent policies pursued by the colonialist powers in various 
parts of their overseas possessions, — that is to say, the dif- 
ferent forms of pressure exerted by the colonisers on the na- 
- tive population. The road that led Ghana to independence is 
different than the one which the people of Algeria were obli- 
ged to chose. The resistance of the Algerian people was dif- 
ferently organized and manifested from the native rebellion 
in Kenya, which was suppressed a few days ago. 


That is why different opinions and ideas on the future 
common tasks of the African peoples, the stages within which 
these tasks should be accomplished, and the ways in which 
they should be fulfilled, were formulated at this Conference. 
The complex tasks assumed by the political leaders of the 
African peoples are vast and difficult. They are both reali- 
~ stical and optimistic, they have near and remote prospects, 
and contain both concrete political plans and lofty and noble 
principles. 


Meanwhile, the all-African conference is a major event 
of the broadest international significance. It is a great histo- 
rical event in the life of Africa and a date that marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of the African peoples. 
The movement and the struggle of the African people for in- 
dependence do not stem from the meeting in Accra, but — if 
present forecasts and hopes are fulfilled — the Conference has 
' provided these movements with a common institution for the 
coordination and development of all-African solidarity. Per- 
haps it will continue to stray and wander on the way and 
struggle with its own inherent contradictions, but its genreal 
international significance is not im the least diminished. 

Historical analogies have many pitfalls, and when sub- 
jected to deeper analysis they usually prove wrong because, 
contrary to the well-known adage, history does not repeat 
itself, just as the conditions under which it is created 
are unrepeatable. Yet certain similar traits make some 
events reminiscent of other. Thus the Accra Conference 
may, in some of its aspects, remind one of the Washington 
Conventions, and its resolutions, political substance and hi- 
- storical significance, if not their formulations and immediate 
effect may recall the Washington Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

With due reservations regarding the specific characteri- 
stics and differences between American and African condi- 
tions, the all-African conference has been the first general 
anti-colonial movement since the revolt of the American co- 
lonies at the end of the eighteenth century a movement which 
strove to enlist a whole continent for a concerted and united 
action. This is their single common feature, and insistence on 
any other analogy would be out of place. The anti-colonialist 
uprising of the American was waged and brought to an end 
within the limits of a conflict between the insurgent European 
immigrants and the colonial administration, but it did not 
bring freedom either to the natives or to the non-white im- 
migrants. To this very day, motwithstanding the efforts of the 
legislation and the central government administration, the 
American revolt has failed to assure full racial equality on 

‘the whole territory of the USA. There are still individual sta- 
tes within the USA in which the racial problem is being dealt 
with in a similar manner as in the Union of South Africa. 


The all-African colonialist movement, however, is a movement 


of the native peoples of the African continent for liberation, 
not only from the economic exploitation of the colonisers, 


but also from racial discrimination as practised by the im- ~ 
migrant colonial administration. Apart from this, the Ameri- — 
can revolt was instigated by the colonisers themselves, at a 
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period when the American continent was still a remote iso- 
lated region which had not yet been integrated within the far 
bric of international policy, and when other factors, espe- 
cially economic and strategical, that now determine its essen- 
ce did not yet exist. The liquidation of the colonial system 
in Africa, which is part of the international political struc- 
ture, and where the existing international contradictions and 
interests of many countries converge and clash at present, is 
obviously a far broader international issue. 

Meanwhile anti-colonialism in Africa also differs from its 


. counterpart in Asia. Colonialism in Asia in the traditional 


sense of the word was abolished during the first decade that 
followed World War Il, by the creation of mew independent 
states in the Near, Middle and Far East. But the Breakdown of 
the colonial system im Asia, though it took place simul- 
taneously in different regions, was brought about by the isol- 
ated actions of the individual peoples, and by the pressure 
brought to bear by international developments on the colonial 
powers. In Africa the anti-colonial movement began in the 
same way a decade later, and resulted in the independence of 
several new states. But this process was complicated and 
acquired new forms im Africa, owing to the mew policy pursued 
by the colonial powers which — profiting by the Asian lesson 
and aware of the ever-stronger growth of anti-colonialist 
consciousness — began the reform of their colonial system, 
with the final objective of preserving the African territories 
within the framework of a new community between the me- 
tropolis and colonies, by a combination of limited independence 
and broad autonomy. This movement acquired wide proportions 
in the French colonial system. Judging by the reactions noted. 
at the Accra Conference, in the opinion of the African dele- 
gates the new French policy constitutes a more dangerous form 
of supressing the anti-colonialist movement for full inde- 
pendence than the already-tested Britisch recipe of recognising 
the independence of dominions within the British Common- 
wealth. 

While the anti-colonial movement is manifested in certain 
regions of the African colonial empire by the implementation 
of such internal reforms as the metropolises perhaps consider 
final, but which the native peoples of these territories regard 
only as a necessary stage along the road to full independence, 
on other territories an overt armed struggle is being waged 
for the direct acquisition of independence, as in Algeria, while 
the traditional practice of colonial rule is being continued in 
other places such as the Belgian, Portugese and Spanish pos- 
sessions. 

The forms of anti-colonialism in Africa are many and 
various, and this diversity may lead to contraditory and discor- 
dant action within the framework of the common African 
struggle for independence. Such conditions have given rise to 
the idea of the creation of a general, all-African political 
leadership for ‘the unification of the anti-colonial struggle. on 
the entire territory of the African continent, and the guiding 
and channelling of all movements and forms of action born on 
African soil towards the same goal. 


In view of its continental all-African character, the anti- 
colonial movement in Africa should, according to the concept 
formulated in Accra, be provided with a unified political lead- 
ership. This also indicates the possibility of a different deve- 
lopment of the liberation struggle in Africa from that in Asia, 
where it has led to the constitutional definition and affirma- 
tion of the national differentiation of the Asian peoples. 

On the greater part of the African continent, and espe- 
cialy in so-called ,darkest Africa“ the process of national dif- 
ferentiation is as yet undeveloped. The individual communities 
of the African population in these regions, whom the advent — 
of the colonisers. found organised in tribal and similar forma- 
tions, were formed Automatically, according to. the arbitrary 


administrative delimitation carried out by the colonisers in 
their division of the territories, or during the organization of 
_ their administration. The ethnical religions and tribal forma- 
tions have still not reached the level of nationally-differentiated 
communities. Hence a solidarity based on various other factors 
- — especially racial solidarity which, as a broader criterion than 
‘national solidarity, constitutes the racial solidarity of a per- 
secuted, exploited and oppressed race — extends well over 
the administrative frontiers drawn by the colonisers. The idea 
of creating the United States of Africa as the final phase in 
the struggle of the African peoples for liberation and inde- 
pendence, is, therefore entirely logical, and stems from a spe- 
cific aspect of African anti-colonialism, especially in regions 
_ where such conditions prevail. 

Ghana and President N’Krumah appear today as the pro- 
tagonists of the all-African idea. The Union of Ghana and 
Guinea, a British dominion and a former French overseas 
territory, marks the beginning of the political unity of all 


Ca states freed of their colonial status. Needless to say, 
‘this is a long-term concept which must necessarily cover se- 


_yeral stages, and which may take a long time, although events 

- move fast at present. Contemplated from the present aspect, 
this idea still resembles a remote dream and, as we shall see 
later on, it is clouded by many contradictions. 


There are still great difficulties and obstacles on the 
road to the final liberation of all the African peoples, and 
perhaps those inherent or nascent among these peoples them- 
selves are more serious than the difficulties which come from 
without. But if the Accra Conference is not yet a definite 
harbinger of the birth of the United States of Africa, it is 
undoubtedly an unmistakable symptom of the acute crises in 


colonialism, whose disintegration has moved from the Asian ~ 


to the African continent, as one of the most far-reaching 
transformations that are taking place on the international 
scené and in international relations. 

(to be continued in the next issue) 


___ The Geneva Conferences in Conjunction With the 
Disarmament Problem 


prof. Vjekoslay CVRLJE 
Minister in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


feet OCTOBER 31 saw the opening of a Conference 
on Discontinuation of Nuclear Weapons Tests, and No- 
“vember 10 of a Conference of Experts for a study of feasible 
measures for prevention of sudden attacks, both being held 
in Geneva. 

Albeit these conferences are taking place outside of the 
United Nations orbit, they still have some connection with 
the last and are attended by a deputy of the UN Secretary 
_ General. 


; The Chatenes on Discontinuation of Nuclear Tests is 
attended by the principal atomic powers: U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and 
Great Britain. The event has a political character and its pur- 
“pose is to achieve a suspension of nuclear tests on the basis 
of the Conference of Experts from August, 1958. 


Before going on to review and appraise the progress mar- 
_ked to date by the Conference on Discontinuation of Nuclear 
‘Tests, it is pertinent to recall the results of the Conference of 
Experts for the study of possibilities of tracing violations of 
a possible agreement barring nuclear tests. This last Confe- 
tence was held from July 1 to August 21, 1958 in Geneva, 
on the basis of an agreement between President Eisenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev. The fundamental conclusions of the 
Conference were that it is feasible to work out an efficient 
_ system of control and inspection and that discovery of nuclear 
explosions can be achieved by these methods: through registra- 
tion of acoustic waves, through collection and analysis of ra- 
dioactive fall-out, through registration of seismological waves 
arid through radio signals (electromagnetic radiation). Also, 
the methods were established for discovering nuclear explo- 
sions touched off at great altitudes (upward of 30—50 kilo- 
o above the earth). 


a 


The report submitted by the Conference of Experts said, 
ter alia, that today it was technically feasible to trace nu- 
“clear: explosions, even those under 1—5 kilotons, It also esta- 
pplishea that the system or control should be im charge of an 
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international controlling organ which would ensure coordina- 


tion of the activity of the controlling system in such a way as 
to have the system meet certain technical requirements and 
perform particular functions, such as the building and testing - 
of measuring apparatus and determination of the criteria for 
the location of controlling stations; the carrying on of con- 
tinuous observation of the phenomena enabling the tracing of 
nuclear explosions by means of the methods recommended by 
the Conference; the safeguarding of liaison between the in- 
ternational controlling organ, on one hand, and the control- 
ling stations and air bases, on the other. 

The network of controlling stations, according to the 
report of experts, should consist of 160—170 land stations 
and about 10 ships. Out of these 160—170 controling sta- 
tions, about 100—110 should be located on the continents, 20 
on large islands in the oceans, and 40 on little ocean islands. 

Provision was also made for the spacing of the control- 


ling stations on continental non-seismological and seismolo- — 


gical areas, the spacing of controlling stations on oceanic 
areas, as well as the spacing of island controlling stations in 
seismological areas. As a result, the controlling stations would 
be distributed throughout the world in the following numbers: 
North America 24, Europe 6, Asia 37, Australia 7, South 
America 16, Africa 16, Antarctic 4, then 60 controlling sta- 
tions based on the islands and about 10 on ships. ‘ 


Besides, aircraft would be used to obtain air samples 
making regular flights on a north-south route over the oceans, 
along the periphery of the Atlantic and the Pacific, as well 
as above those parts of the oceans which are far from the 
mainland. Subject to a phenomen being considered as a likely 
nuclear explosion, special flights should be organized to dis- 
cover radioactive clouds. 

Explosions operated underground are the hardest to trace 
and identify. In case of great difficulties positively to iden- 
tify a carefully camouflaged underground nuclear explosion, 
there will always be a possibility to trace such a breach 


through inspection. Regardless of the precautions undertaken 

by a violator of the agreement, he would have no guaranty 
of not being discovered, especially if inspection, also, is taken 
into consideration at. the spot where the explosion is suspec- 
ted to have been carried out. 

As is known, on August 22, 1958 President Eisenhower 
had suggested that negotiations be opened toward disconti- 
nuation of nuclear tests and the establishment of an inter- 

national system of control: The British Government joined 
the American proposal on the same day. Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev accepted President Eisenhower's suggestion that 
negotiations be opened toward. discontinuation of, tests on 
October 31, 1958. In his declaration of August 30, Premier 
Khrushchey agreed with the results of the Geneva Conference 
of Experts regarding introduction of a system of control of a 
complete discontinuation of nuclear tests. 

As for the subject of the negotiations, the attitude of 
the Western powers on the eve of the Geneva Conference 
was that agreement should be reached to discontinue nu- 
clear tests and establish an international system of control 
(on the basis of the report of the said Conference of Experts) 
which would be effective for one year and subject to exten- 
sion for another year thereafter, depending on the results 

of the system of control agreed upon and satisfactory pro- 
gress in connection with other concrete disarmament mea- 
sures. ; 

The attitude of the U.S.S.R. was that agreement should be 
reached to discontinue tests with atomic and hydrogen weapons 
of all typers, by -all states, and for all time, even without 
linking this question with the remaining disarmament questions. 

_ The Western powers suggested that October 31 be envi- 
saged as the beginning of discontinuation of tests, with the 
proviso that the tests be not prosecuted while negotiations 
were in progress. The attitude of the U.S.S.R. was that the 
tests be discontinued at once and for ever. 

Such attitudes of the one and the other side had also 
manifested themselves at the 13th Session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

Together with another 16 countries, U.S.A. proposed a 
resolution urging, inter alia, that efforts be made to reach 
agreement on discontinuation of tests under efficacious in- 
ternational control and that the countries participating in 

these negotiations suspend the carrying out of tests during 
‘the run of the negotiations. This resolution was adopted with 
49 votes for, 9 against, and 23 abstentions. 
_. The US.S.R. proposed a resolution urging immediate 
‘discontinuation of tests and recommending negotiations bet- 
ween the countries possessing nuclear weapons, for purposes 
of concluding an appropriate agreement, This resolution was 
withdrawn. 
Z _ India and another 12 countries of Asia and Africa, which 
 _-were joined also ‘by Yugoslavia, advanced a draft resolution on 
= discontinuation of tests urging a momentary stopping thereof 
pending agreement on technical arrangements and control 
which are considered necessary to safeguard respect for sush 
discontinuation. 
All other countries were also urged to abstain from star- 
ting on tests pending general agreement on discontinuation. 
This resolution was not adopted. 
_ Three countries — Sweden, Austria and Japan — submit- 
ted a draft resolution expressing the desire that agreement 
to discontinue nuclear explosions be reached at the Geneva 
Conference. This resolution was adopted. 


. 


: The Geneva Conference on discontinuation of tests, after 
engaging. for several weeks in abortive discussions regarding 
the agenda. seemed to have made a turn recently by proceed- 
ing to consideration of the substance of the problem. _ 

~~~ The ‘Conference being held behind closed doors, it is dif- 
ficult to know how far the negotiations have progressed. Ac- 
cording to certain press reports, the Conference is believed to 
‘have adopted four articles of a draft agreement. Article 1, 


- peputedly, establishes the obligation to discontinue the tests — 
and the requirement to prevail upon other states not to start — 
on tests; Article 2 provides for the setting up of a controlling 
organization and the obligation of co-operation with this orga- 

nization; Article 3 lists the organs for the implementation _ 

of control (a controlling commission, a conference of the signa- 
~ tories, a staff for registration and identification, an -admini- 
strator); Article 4 states the framework of a 7-member com- 
mission, Three members would be elected for a term to be 
_ determined by the conference of the member countries. ; 


: The chief difficulties in the work of the Conference are 
expected to arise at the moment when then question of the 
essence itself of control comes up, the same as that of the 
functions and rights of the controlling organs and of the 
unanimity of the three nuclear powers. The Western partners 
do not appear prepared to accept this last (the so-called right 
of veto). : 

The Conference interrupted its work on December 19 on 4 
account of the holidays and is slated to resume on January 
5, 1959. 

On the basis of the past course of the Geneva negotia- 
tions, one could not say that the participating powers have 
changed their fundamental attitudes in connection with dis- 
continuation of tests. There is no doubt but that the princi- 
pal problems only remain to be solved, due to which it would 
be premature to discuss the results. The agreement reached 
thus far relates only to the principles to be observed in solving 
concrete questions. None the less one should welcome the 
fact that, in spite of disagreement concerning the agenda, it 
had been proceeded to an essential solving of the problem of — 
discontinuation, which probably is what gave rise to the ap- 
pearance of a considerable dose of optimism in a part of the 
Western press and in some official circles. ‘ 


None can deny that is comprehensible that it should have 
come to this Conference after the successfull Conference of ~ 
Experts on the feasibility of tracing nuclear explosions. In 
addition, there is the huge political importance which is at- 
tributed in the world to the problem of discontinuation of the 
tests. A positive settlement of this issue would constitute not 
only elimination of a stimulant to the armaments race, but 
the opening of mew, bright vistas for the whole world, in 
all fields of human endeavour, in the direction of progress 
and peace. 

It is undeniable that all the conditions for agreement on 
an immediate and lasting discontinuation of nuclear tests have 
matured objetively. Consequently we may hope that the powers 
participating in the Geneva negotiations will take account of - 
the mood of the world public and succeed in finding a ,,.ma- 
gic’ compromise formula at long last. We believe that, inter 
alia, they will bear in mind the familiar petition to the Uni- 
_ ted Nations from February, 1958 which was signed by 9,234 
scientists from different countries headed by the noted ULS. 
nuclear scientist Linus Pauling. The petition urged internatio- 
nal agreement on immediate action to discontinue all nuclear 
explosions. It cited the danger from radiation as the result 
of nuclear tests, underlining that agreement could more readily 
be reached while there were only three nuclear powers and 
that agreement to discontinue the tests could serve as the 
initial step toward more complete disarmament and a definitive 
elimination of nuclear weapons. 

The Conference on safeguards against sudden attacks 
started its work on November 10, 1958 in Geneva. This 
Conference has the character of a conference of experts and 
its participants include U.S.A., Great Britain, France, Canada, 
Italy ‘from the West, and U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

Rumania and Albania from the East. This Conference, too, 
is held behind closed doors. ; aes ‘ ; 

This Conference came about on the initiative of U.S.S.R., 
as the result of Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s message to Pre- 
sident Eisenhower of July 2, 1958. The message suggested ‘that | 
experts of the governments of large’ countries meet to: study 
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aie Bacal pes of this ee ne woke out recommen- 
dations on measures for preventing the possibility of a sud- 
“den attack, the results of these conversations possibly to be 
examined at a conference of chiefs of government. After an 
‘exchange of several notes between the U.S. and Soviet Go- 
 vernments, it was agreed to start from the principle of equal 
pepresentation of the member countries of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. Also, it was agreed for the Conference to 
begin on November 10, in Geneva. 

The U.S. attitude on the eve of this Conference was that 
 eafeguarding against sudden attack constitutes one of the most 

important disarmament issues. U.S.A. considers that such a sa- 
_feguard can be achieved by way of aerial inspection. Accepting 
the Soviet proposal to establish observation points on stra- 
_tegic transport junctions, the U.S. Government made a num- 
ber of concrete suggestions regarding the territories which 
would be subject to inspection. 

The attitude of U.S.S.R. om the eve of the Conference 
consisted in a principled acceptance of aerial photographing. 
The ULS.S.R. suggested the establishment of observation points 

at railway juncaions, in major ports and on trunk roads. For 
aerial photography, it suggested an 800-kilometre zone on 
either side of a demarcation line in Europe and a zone in the 
Far East. 
\ Here, it is noteworthy that, during the 13th Session of 
_ the UN General Assembly, Yugoslavia, together with India, 
had submitted a draft resolution urging the Assembly to 
express the hope that the forthcoming technical discussions 
- in Geneva on sudden attack will lead to the largest possible 
' measure of agreement. The resolution was adopted unani- 
~ mously. 
So far the course of the Conference has revealed large 
contrasts in the outlooks upon this problem and that it is 
_ illusory, for now, expect any results. According to press re- 
ports. the conferees from the West consider that it would first 
- be necessary to enumerate all the possibilities and modes of 
carrying out sudden attacks, proceeding only thereupon to 
consideration of the various technical safeguards against such 


oo 


HE FORMATION of EEU has shaken some custo- 

a mary conceptions and relations. It has forced, as a 
_ commentator said, ,the whole world to think about and re-exa- 
mine its internal and external relations, primarily econo- 
mical, but political as well, and has also sharpened relations 

_ between the Western European countries within the frame of 
j OEEC or, in other words, it has brought Western European 
_ wnity into question. It has stirred the calm waters of GATT, 
_ where the future relations between EEU and nearly the whole 
of the rest of the world also come under consideration 
Briefly, the question is how to put together the universal 
- conception of GATT and the regional conception of OEEC. 
Finally, the formation of EEU has provoked serious thoughts 
on nearly all over the world on various closer regional con- 
nections (,,Nordic integration“, integration of Latin-American 
‘states, ideas of closer economic relations expressed at the 
recent Afro-Asian economic conference in Cairo). The whole 


Soenibilities of suddent peacke such as, for exainple, aerial: and 


land reconnaissance and control, transmission of various mi- 
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itary data and the like. The Eastern countries seem to con- 
sider that safeguarding against sudden attack as proposed 


by U.S.A. delves into the domain of gathering defence data 
which must remain secret pending agreement on disarmament, 
after reaching which such secrets would become irrelevant. For 
these reasons, the U.S.S.R. has suggested a discontinuation of 
flights by nuclear bomb-carrying aircraft, establishment of 
control points, aerial inspection over a territory 800 kilo- 
metres west and east of the demarcation line and creation of 
a denuclearized zone. 

On December 19 this Conference adjourned on account 
of the holidays, and no date was fixed for the resumption of 
its work. A concluding anmouncement said that discussion 
shall be resumed ,,as soon as possible“. This formulation pro- 
bably implies a compromise between the attitude of the 
ULS.S.R. that a date be fixed for continuation of the talks and 
the attitude of the Western countries that this is unnecessary 
pending agreement on the subject of the talks through direct 
contacts between the governments. 

It may be assumed that the Western powers came to - 
this Conference without illusions about its results. For now it 
is not expected that failure of this Conference could affect 
the work of the Conference on Discontinuation of Tests. 
Besides, one might also say that the Conference on the pre- — 
vention of sudden attack has also had its positive side in that 
the opinions and positions of both the ones and the others 
have crystallyzed and so on. 

The objective observer will find that the problem of sa- 
feguards against sudden attack has not been set realistically. 
It seems illusory to hope to achieve such safeguards in the 
mode proposed, considering the modern technical develop- 
ments and the existence of modern combat means. On the 
other hand, any kind of agreement that might be reached on 
this issue would have, as an initial agreement, a positive ef- 
fect in the sense of creating a more auspicious atmosphere 
and by virtue of the experinses to be gained in the domain 
of aerial inspection. 


The European Economic Union and the Question 
of a Wider International Co-operation 


M. VALNISANIN 


world, then, has really begun to think about and re-examine 
its relations. ; 

In general reaction to the creation of EEU was rather 
sharp, so that the question may justifiably be put: what gi- 
ves other countries the right to interfere in the decisions of 
sovereign states, and to try to influence their economic and 
commercial policy in a certain direction? The answer is 
simple: though we are living in an economically disunited— 
world, and though world economy and a world market do 
not exist in the full sense of the words, yet the idea of unity 
is deeply rooted in the minds of the people, and just this 
is what gives every individual the right to express his opinion 
on all the important events which may endanger that unity. — 
This is especially so because the reflection of this general 
conception of the unity of the world economy has caused 
the formation of many international organizations, which in 
their laws and regulations tend just to defend that unity. 


This refers -particularly to the so-called Havana Charter and 


to GATT, but also to other organizations of an economic 
character. 


The reaction called forth by the formation of the Six 
“Nation Common Market is explained by the importance 
~ which the economic and commercial relations of these six 
countries have with nearly all parts of the world. Thus, the 
total imports of the six countries, including their internal 
commerce, were 199/9 of the total world imports in 1951, 

but 23°%/o (more than 22 thousand million dollars) in 1956; 
the total export of these same countries were 18%/o in 1951 
and 219/9 of the whole world exports in 1956. With its 160 
‘million inhabitants (as many as the USA), EEU has become 

one of the greatest importers of the world, equal to the USA, 
and is potentially greater than the latter. Thus, though the 
USA disposes of gross social production which is about 31/2 

times greater than the gross production of the six countries 
of EEU ,the USA depends much less on imports: the purcha- 
ses of the USA abroad are less than 1/15 of home produc- 
tion, while the imports of the countries of OEEC come to 
about 25°/o of the total production. 


It is just this close connection with the remainder of 
the world that explains the great interest taken in the fu- 
ture formation of the economic and commercial policies of 
EEU, which should result from the Rome Agreement. There 
is another thing to consider: about 609/9 of the total imports 

* of EEU consist of finished and semi-finished industrial pro- 
ducts, and about 409/p of agricultural products (7.1 thousand 
“million dollars in 1953 and 9.2 thousand millions in 1956, 
or something more than 1/4 of the total world trade in agri- 
cultural products). This means that the formation of the fu- 
ture policy of EEU equally interests both the industrial coun- 
‘ tries (especially the industrial countries of Western Europe, 
membres of EEU) and the under-developed countries which 

_ produce and export agricultural products and raw materials. 


Through integration, which does not mean just the or- 
dinary customs union, but also the formation of a united 
economic, financial and commercial policy, with free move- 
ment of capital and working forces — and to this must be 
added the fact that the area of the six countries is consi- 
derable increased if their oversea territories are included — 
EEU becomes the third great economic power in the world, 
after the USA and the USSR. This itself changes the quanti- 
tative ratio of the six countries to the remaining commer- 

cial partners: with their united institutions they become an 

equal partner -with the ,greatest“, while towards the _,les- 
ser“ and ,small“ they appear as a very potent bargaining 
force. This new point is certainly of importance when it is 
a question of foreseeing the effect which the formation of 
- FEU will have on the remainder of the world, and especially 
when it is a question of finding some means of decreasing 
the possibly serious effect on the individual countries outside 
this region. 

Although the Rome Agreement brought it into force, 
and the first measures for the formation of a Common Mar- 
ket are due to be taken after the ist January 1959, it can 
nevertheless be said that it is still in a preparatory stage 
_ and that, therefore, any prediction of its effect on the re- 
mainder of the world is to a great extent hypothetical and 
- questionable. And it must also be remembered that for more 
precise hypotheses and predictions many essential elements 
~ are still missing: the joint customs tariff is not yet worked 
out, and at the recent conference in Streza only draft prin- 
ae , - ciples for the formation of a joint agricultural policy were 
put forward. Besides this, it may be asked if the forma- 
tion of EEU will lead to the desired economic expansion, 
which will finally neutralize the discrimination which always 
attends a common market, and if the future development of 
_ the world relationships will tend in the same direction — these 
are all points which must be bore in mind when evaluating 


the’ effect of EEU on the rest of the world. These points, 4 


_ however, also fall within the domain of economic predictions 
which, will not necessarily be fulfilled. - 


In such circumstances, the precise forecasting of the 
effect of EEU beforehand is a very difficult, if not an im- 
possible task and, what is perhaps even more important, it 


is beyond the scope of an individual country. EEU is not 
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a customs union created with a stroke, of the pen with 
previously prepared instruments. It is conceived as a long 
process, and- therefore requires a corresponding technique of 
watching its effect and avoiding serious damage to indi- 
vidual countries. In other words, the formation of EEU 
strengthens the need for wider international co-operation, in 
which not only the six countries of EEU, but also all other. 
interested countries, will take part. 

This collective method of watching and avoiding the 
possible serious effect of EEU is already being put into prac- 
tice. We see, for instance, that eleven countries of OEEC, 
under the guise of a struggle to uphold the economic unity 
of Western Europe, are trying to reach a collective solution 


‘in the form of a free trade area (FTA), instead of each one 


seeking to defend its own interests through bilateral agree- 
ments with EEU. Even the above-mentioned integration aspi- 
rations in other parts of the world can be considered as a re- 
flection of these collective conceptions. In the same sense 
we may interpret the recently attained agreement between 
EEU and GATT, on the basis of which the countries of EBU 
undertake that, on ever question raised through the car- 
tying out of the Rome Agreement, they will consult all the 
interested countries. At first, of course, this will be a question . 
of multilateral consultations. which should make it possible to — 
watch the development of EEU and foresee its effects, but 

it can and should lead to arrangements by which more se- 
tious effects can be avoided. 

The above examples clearly show that the tendency for 
individual countries to deal with EEU is being replaced by 
collective dealings. To one great partner is opposed the col- 
lective forces of separate countries, which are united by their 


common interests. ' 


In this regard the arrangement made in GATT is espe- 
cially interesting. GATT has become, perhaps by accident 
and perhaps not, an instrument through which, on the basis 
of it universalistic conceptions, the interested countries will 
try to subdue the sharper regional deviations. This not 


only refers to EEU but also to the Free Trade Area (if it 


comes into effect), and in the same way to any other pos- 
sible integration. Whether the magnitude of the task will 
require the widening of the framework of GATT, or the for- 
mation of some other similar organization, is quite another 
question. It is noticed that recently the circle of GATT mem- 
bers has been widened (by the entry of Ghanay Malaya, 
Switzerland and Cambodia) and that interest in it also exists 
in other countries (for example Poland) and all this, of cour- 
se, is not unconnected with the creation of EEU. These are 
some of the reasons why our country has asked for associate 
membership of GATT. 

The discussions on EEU and GATT are still in embryo, 
as is EEU itself, but they have already contributed conside- 
tably to the explanation of many aspects of the Rome Agree- 
ment, which is of special importance to the smaller and 
under-developed countries, and especially to those pads the 
frame-work of the OEEC. 


Regardless of how the policy of EEU will develop, its 
formation has in itself has had a certain good effect in that, 
because of its close economic and commercial connections 


‘with nearly the whole world, it has brought the world to- 


gether and revived the conception of the collective defence 
of the unity of world economy. Certainly this collective at- 
titude does not exclude the individual attitude of single coun- 
tries — one may usefully supplement the other. 


VER since the defeat of Hitler 
world politics has been dominated’ 
by the Cold War — by what a Commu- 
“nist is accustomed to call the conflict 
‘between the two camps. There are of 
course fundamental disagreements  bet- 
ween the Western democracies and those 
states which believe in the Soviet type of 
Socialism — disagreements on which com- 
if promise is impossible, because they con- 
cern questions of ideology.. But is it ine- 
vitable that these ideological disagree- 
_ ments should make cooperation impossi- 
ble in the field of world affairs? The 
' British Labour Party does not think so 
-— and if we are to believe his words, 
neither does the present leader of the 
mules: S. R: 


The Labour Party has just published 
its programme for the next General Elec- 
_ tion. in Britain — an election which most 
_ people believe is likely to happen in the 
next twelve months. This programme sets 
out in some detail the Labour Party’s 

proposals for ending the Cold War. They 
% _ differ in important respects from the fo- 
reign policy of the present Conservative 
_ Government — for the Labour Party be- 
_ lieves that the British Government, like 
_ the Western alliance as a whole, is frozen 
 tigid in a diplomatic pesture which is se- 
‘4 veral years out of date. 
a _ The basis of the Labour Party’s policy 
* is the conviction that modern weapons 
_ have made general war completely obso- 
vy lete as a rational instrument of policy. 
_ Thus Lenin’s assumption that the conflict 
between the two camps must end in a 
"cataclysmic military show-down can no 
~ longer be accepted — for there could be 
no victor in such a war. By the same 
argumet, it is not possible for either 
side to press its demands in the 
ae Cold War to the point where it demands 
_ unconditional surrender from the other 
for in such a situation the other side 
ee fight rather than capitulate. Peace- 
rs ful co-existence is therefore the only pos- 
sible policy. But the Labour Party. belie- 
ves that peaceful co-existence is not, as 
Lenin and Stalin taught, simply a tempo- 
‘tary, phase in the relations between the 
_ two camps which can last only until the 
‘ "revolutionary camp is powerful enough to 
make new advances. It believes that pea- 
ceful co-existence must be accepted as 


‘The Labour Party and the Cold War 
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something permanent — as the basic con- 
dition for the survival of the human role 
on this planet. 


Moreover the Labour Party believes 
that the relations between the two camps 
must involve more than co-existence in 
the literal sense, for this is a passive and 
negative concept. They must involve acti- 
ve cooperation in the resolution of com- 
mon problems. For it is becoming appa- 
rent that the present trend of world po- 
litics contains dangers which threaten 
both camps equally — dangers which can 
be liquidated only by positive collabo- 
ration between them over a long period. 
What are these dangers? 


Both Washington and Moscow recogni- 


se that world war would mean suicide, . 


so neither is likely to initiate such a war 
on purpose. But there is still the danger 
that fighting might break out somewhere 
in the area between Russia and the Uni- 
ted States, and might drag the great po- 
wers- into ‘direct conflict with one another 
against their will. Such local fighting could 
start either because some third country 
decided to make war im the pursuit of 
its own private aims — as happened at 
Suez. Or it could start because ordinary 
men and women took up arms to overth- 
row an unpopular dictatorship —as hap- 
pened in Hungary. There are three re- 
gions of the world where a local conflict 
of this nature might threaten the existing 
balance of world power, and therefore 
lead the big countries to intervene — 
bringing great risk of global war. They 
are Central Europe, the Middle East, and 
the Western Pacific. The Labour Party 
believes that in these that they can sat- 
sify this interest only by actively coope- 
rating with one another, and with the 
countries in the area itself. 

The other major threat to world peace 
lies in the danger that it will soon be 
possible for any industrialised country to 
produce its own atomic weapons. There 
are countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain which, if they had such weapons, 
might be tempted to use them either for 
diplomatic blackmail or even for war it- 
self. In any case, the precarious balance 
of terror on which world’ peace rests at 
present could not last long if a dozen 
or more countries had independently 
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aiid: the power to destroy ui 
tion. 

The Labour Party believes that this 
danger can be removed only if it is 
possible for the two camps to cooperate 
in universal establishing a system of con- 
troled disarmament. Such disarmament 
would involve so great a degree of in- 
terference im the internal affairs of all 
states that it cannot be achieved quickly 
or all at once. It is necessary to start by 
the reduction and control of armaments 
in the areas of greatest danger, and by 
banning all further atomic tests, Such 
limited measures would encourage further 
progress towards general disarmament — 
indeed they would not last very long 
unless they led to general disarmament, 
since they necessarily involve discrimi- 
nation against the countries in the areas 
concerned, and against the countries 
which do not yet possess any atomic 
weapons. Unless in the end the great po- 
wers like Russia and America themselves 
agree to accept the mnecesary controls, 
sooner or later any limited measures of 
disarmament are bound to break down. 

It is against this general background of 
policy that the Labour Party has formu- 
lated its attitude on the immediate pro- 
blem of Berlin. We agree with the Go- 
vernment in believing that the Soviet 
proposal for creating a so-called ,,Free 
City“ in West Berlin cannot be taken 
seriously. But we recognise the fact that 
the independence of West Berlin will 
remain precarious unless steps are taken 
by the West and Russia together to establish 
a more stable basis for the security in 
Central Europe. And we believe that the 
revised proposals of the Polish Foreign 
Minister Rapacki provide a suitable basis 
for negotiation about the reduction and 
control of armaments on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain in this dangerous area. 

We believe that if the two camps 
could begin cooperating to reduce tension 
in Central Europe by agreeing to mutual 
control of their forces in the region, suf- 
ficient confidence could be established 
to make possible the complete evacuation ~ 
of the area by both Soviet and NATO 
troops. But such military disengagement 
would depend on political cooperation in — 
creating the conditions for a peaceful settle- 
ment of outstanding problems like that of 
German reunification and the German-Po- 
lish frontier. We think that the Soviet 
Government recognise that it can no more _ 
make a European settlement dependent on — 
Western. recognition of the existing sta- 
tus quo than the West can make.a Middle 
Eastern settlement dependent on- Soviet 
recognition of the conditions on which 
the West has. so far based its influence 
in that region. 

The. Labour Party has been criticised 
in England for basing its: foreign policy 
on the assumption that the Soviet govern- 
ment is prepared to reach a settlement — 
by .a process of compromise. Many people 
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here believe that Russia is less interested 
in genuine negotiation than in splitting 
the Western alliance with a view to furt- 
her expansion of her imperial power. The 
Labour Party is not prepared to commit 
itself to such a view — above all before 
the West has itself offered to compro- 
mise on its own extreme demands. We 
know that there are groups on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain who prefer to keep 
the Cold War going because they benefit 
from international tension — this may 


ne t 
be true of the present leaders in both 
Eastern and Western Germany. But we 
believe that there are also groups on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain who be- 
lieve that the Communist and Western 
camps have everything to gain by pur- 
suing their common interests through po- 
sitive cooperation instead of conflict. And 
we are certain that in the end the groups 
which want to end the Cold War. will 
triumph on both sides. We at any rate 
will do our best to aid in such a victory. 


Germany at the Close of 1958 


Leo BAUER 
Publicist 


HE SOVIET Ambassador in Bonn 

was right in his prediction from 
last November. The German people, he 
had said with reference to the German 
crisis, will celebrate the Christmas holi- 
days calmly and confidently. Outward 
appearances do bespeak calm and con- 
fidence. However, if the situation is exa- 
mined somewhat closer, then a single 
conclusion becomes possible: just toward 
the year’s end it was very realistically 
demonstrated to the German people that 
the consequences of the ,millenary Reich* 
have not yet been overcome, and that 
fresh and even larger dangers are impend- 
ing unless reason and understanding pre- 
vaile in the world. 


Convinced that the existence of two 
German states will be possible of mainte- 
nance solely if they place themselves un- 
der the protection of two great world 
powers, responsible politicians from both 
parts of divided Germany believed to be 
acting properly by taking an active part 
in the grave disputes of our days. Accord- 
ing to need, now sovereignty now comp- 

Tete dependence on the victorious powers 
was emphasized. In the strife with the 
opposing side, a ,great-power® attitude 
was being adopted. But when things be- 
came serious, then they proclaimed de- 
pendence on one of the two world powers. 
Once there was a statement from the one 
side that wnification is an affair of the 
Germans themselves. When the other side 
took up this slogan, there was an about- 
turn to the effect that the victorious po- 

_wers alone were competent for reunifi- 
cation. Meanwhile, everything was being 
done to create from the provisional states 
definitive states with contrasting social, 
‘economic and political foundations. And 
discoursing about unification went on 

-and on... : 

Germans from all :political camps have 

‘been watching this development with the 


greatest anxiety. They had a foreboding 
that, sooner or later, the veil will brutal- 
ly be torn down from unpleasant reality. 

Ever since 1954 the capital of Ger- 
many has been the symbol of this dan- 
gerous development in Germany. The se- 
rious observer, therefore, is not surprised 
that the German crisis should have broken 
out in all its acuteness just in Berlin, 
threatening, as it already has done often 
enough before, to develop into a crisis 
of world policies. Let us face the facts. 
Also the Germans understand that the 
Berlin crisis basically constitutes but a 
part of the crisis rocking the whole world 
today and which has to be overcome 
within the shortest time unless it is desi- 
red to have a vast disaster suddenly 
descend upon mankind. It is under- 
standable to all that the Soviet Note about 
the Berlin problem has acted like a bomb 
in Germany, bringing home to the people 
there the problematic nature of their 
present existence. No doubt people are 
rejoicing over the Christmas holidays. No 
doubt the Germans in the Democratic 
Republic of Germany are shopping more 
this year than last year and Christmas 
shopping in the Federal Republic this 
time is probably even livelier and more 
active than in past years. Those who 
were in Berlin these days were able to see 
the 1958 German problem in a nutshell. 
People were going about their daily 
affairs, they were buying presents and 
getting ready for the holidays. However, 
they all kept wondering what will happen 
tomorrow. 

It has already been said that Germans 
from all camps are watching  develop- 
ments with anxiety. Only fools could 
have assumed that atomic armament of 
the Bundeswehr, approved by the majority 
in the Bundestag in March, 1958, will 
remain without consequences. In all po- 
litical parties there were people who saw 
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in the plan oe the Polisch Foreign Minister 


Rapacki a possibility, a way out of the 
impasse into which Germany policy has 
landed. There were more and more voices 
raised in the Federal Republic demand- 


ing establishment of diplomatic relations 


with the countries of Eastern Europe and 
openly criticising the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with Yugoslavia. The con- 


troversis in the German Democratic 
Republic about Karl Schirdewan, Fred 
Oelsner and others have shown that 


the road followed thus far can only lead 
to an aggrevation of the crisis. If it 
is wanted to represent the political de- 
velopment of Germany in 1958, apparently 
it is not far-fetched to to cite an Ameri- 
can joummalist who said, after a longer 
trip through Germany, that, true, the of- 
ficial policy was more rigid than ever 
but, otherwise, the traveller in Germany 
cannot help feeling that everything is in 
motion. Typical for the whole situation 
is what the Christian-Democratic Deputy 
Gradl, the foreign-political spokesman of 
his party, said, viz., that the six-month 
time limit was actually a good thing, for 
like this they will have to negotiate at 
long last, anyway. Things could not go 
on any longer the way they were in any 
case. 

If one wants to, he can establish that 
1958 had brought a big awakening to 
the German people, awakening from a 
world of make-believe and illusions. At 
the close of 1958, it is increasingly reali- 
zed that the new life was built on sand! 
since the war and that the hour had 
struck to look around and see how one 
will go on living. 


From this there spring some conclusions 
for 1959. The idea of direct negotiations 
is still the ,privilege“ of a thin stra- 
tum. Sooner or later the inevitability of 
negotiations will be generally recognizied. 

So far it has still been possible for the 
leaders of the ruling party to pronounce 
the Social-democratic Deputy Helmut 
Kalbitzer a traitor, and so forth, on the 
basis of an article in which he had refer- 
ted to conversations“ between the two 
portions of the German state. In this con- 
text, it is interesting that not one of 
Kalbitzer’s opponents has been able to 
advance an alternative for his proposals, 


' given that a persistent ,No" represents 


no long-term alternative. The weekly ,,Die 
Zeit“ recorded in connection with Kal- 
bitzer’s article, and after rejecting his 


proposals: ,Bonn’s past thesis which ru- 


les out talks with Pankow, except on 
purely technical questions, admittedly 
cannot be taboo; like any other political 
doctrine, it is subject to reasonable dis- 
cussion. But a mere longing for reunifi- 
cation and national impatience represent 
no reasonable arguments!“ As if it was 
merely a question of a longing for reuni- 
fication and of national impatience! It 
ig embarrassing : to \polffticlang if they 


have to admit that their policy has led 
into a blind alley. And, besides, that it 
_ has imcreasingly reinforced the ,,oppo- 
nent“ with whom it was refused to talk 


rather than weakened him. (This finding 
applies to both parts of Germany.) In 
the end, it will have to be realized that 


- the old taboos will not be able to sur- 
_ vive any more in 1959, It can be establi- 


shed with satisfaction that the voices 
demanding German initiative for a 
peaceful settlement of the Berlin and 


_ German crisis are growing stronger and 


stronger. 
In an article published in ,, Vorwaerts“ 


- on the occasion of year’s end, the Vice 


of Germany, Herbert Wehner, 


Chairman of the Social-Democratic Party 
clearly 


expressed the issue: 


»Our people is facing a turbulent year. 
Much will-power and wisdom will be nee- 


- Comments 


~ will do what is in its power. 


ded to be able to overcome difficulties. 
The Social-Democratic Party of Germany 
Gone is 
the time when others made decisions for 
us which we ought to have made. More 
and more, it is a question of what the 
Germans themselves are capable of doing 
and what they are prepared for. The So- 
cial-Democratic Party should help the 
German people not to live in illusions 
transcending its conditions and still to 
occupy the place due to it.“ 


The year 1958 has revealed to the 
Germans the bitter reality of their sur- 
vival. It should be managed, by way 
of negotiations, to lay such foundations 
in 1959 as will permit to the German 
people at long last, fourteen years after 
the termination of the war, to start a 
new life on a realistic basis, in peace, 
freedom and a reunified homeland. 


1958 in the Middle East 


Zdravko PECAR 
Editor of ,,Borba“ 


THs YEAR is likely to go down 
in Middle Eastern history as a 


, crucial and decisive one for the further 
_ development of that part of the world. 


The year began by the creation of the Uni- 


4 ted Arab Republic which, in the words 


of one of its founder and first Pre- 


 sident, Gamal Abd-el Nasser, constitutes 


a ,great historical experiment“. 


The 
spring of 1958 brought disorders in the 


M Lebanon which deeply affected the social, 


economic and political life of the country. 


st This was followed by the July revolution 
_ in Iraq and the collapse of the reactiona- 


Ty tegime and monarchy in Baghdad. In 


_ the summer the world witnessed the in- 
_ tervention of the Western powers in the 
_ Lebanon which deeply affected the socia,, 
_ of their troops after the United Nations 


demarches, A coup d’etat took place in 


_ the Sudan in the late autumn. 


These developments in the Middle 


- East coincided with the earnest endeavours 


a 


of individual countries, particularly the 
_ Arab countries, to strenghten mutual ties 


and relations in the political and economic 


sphere, as testified also by the results of 


the Arab economic conference held in 
_ Cairo in December. There were no major 
f cianees in the relations between the Arab 


countries and Israel, nor did the much 
desired improvement of their relations 
take place. After the practical liquida- 
tion of the Baghdad Pact, Turkey remai- 
med isolated from the activities and mo- 
vements of the Arab world, and Iran is 
much in the same position. It is only na- 
tural, under the circumstances that the 
developments in the Arab countries of 
the Middle East and North Africa, espe- 
cially Algeria, should remain in the fo- 
refront of public attention. The over- 
whelming tidal wave of Arab nationalism 
fore-doomed all attempts to stem or 
divert it to the stagnant marsh of intri- 
gue and political immobility. Only five 


“years ago, one could speak of an Arab 


awakening, while today the renaissance 
of the Arab world, which is deeply cons- 
cious of its strength and ability to decide 
its fate by itself, is almeady an accompli- 
shed fact. 

The trials to which Middle East and 
the Arab world vere subjected were not 
small or trifling. Under the parallel or 
alternate leadership of Egypt and Syria 
the Arab world advanced along the road 
of statehood and development, towards 
full sovereignty of the individual coun- 
tries, many of which were only formally 
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independent. Obliged to abandon Syria~ 
and the Lebanon immediately after the 
end of World War II, the French invo- 
luntarily set off a chain reaction that 
brought about the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from the Middle East. This was 
followed by the British withdrawal from 
Palestine im 1948, the evacuation of the 
Sudan, and finally of Egypt in 1956. The 
tense Arab-Israeli relations constitute a 
sore point in the Middle East, which 
may begin festering at any moment. 

First kindled in the ancient Arab city 
of Damascus, the flame of Arab natio- 
nalism, Arab renaissance, and the wish 
for Arab unity soon became a powerful 
and serious political factor in the Middle 
Beast. Already sensing its advent in the 
immediate post war period, Great Bri- 
tain attempted to channel this force as 
best suited her interests. This led to 
the creation of the Arab League, which 
was primarily to have served the eco- 
nomic, political and military interests of 
the West. In the years that followed the 
Revolution in Egypt in 1952, the League 
became almost wholly incapable of wor- 
king on the fulfilment of the objectives 
desired by individual Western powers. Un- 
der the leadership of Egypt and Syria, the 
Arabs made serious efforts to create a 
basic instrument of inter-Arab co-opera- 
tion. These activities were opposed by 
the Arab statesmen who were friendly to 
the West, and who, under the leadership 
of Iraq, wished to maintain the League 
within the limits of its original organiza- 
tional and political objectives. They the- 
refore systematically obstructed all con- 
structive activities, thus paralizing the 
League which, under the circumstances, 
was not a suitable instrument either for 
the fulfilment of the plans of its initia- 
tors, or of those who were striving for its 
transformation and rebirth. 

During the past few years, the Arab 
world has been gradually polarizing eithe1 
towards independent and truly sovereign 
states, or towards those who were not 
able to, or whose statesmen did not want 
to, bring about the fundamental attributes 
of statehood. Needles to say, any compro- 
mise whatever between countries so diffe- 
rent in essence became impossible and 
impracticable. Therefore the road of vio- 
lent revolutionary change became the 
only one possible, and it led Arab natio- 
nalism into ever deeper conflict with those 
big powers which considered their inte- 
rests to be predominant in this region. 

Resort to armed intervention, namely 
the substitution of diplomatic means by 
war, was not made merely because all di- 
plomatic instruments had already been 
‘exhausted. On the contrary. In preparing 
aggression in the Autumn of 1956 the 
view prevailed both in London and Paris — 
that it was urgent to force a showdown 
with Arab nationalism, as the alleged 
arch- enemy of Western interests in that 
part of the world, Recourse was taken to 


ek ‘ies expedient aes in the previous 
- years, nobody could have imagined or fore- 
‘seen the possibility of so prompt a fulfill- 
ment of the objectives of the Arab renaisan- 
ce. Therefore the war machine was set in 
motion against the country whose very eXi- 
stence and policy were considered an all-too- 
attractive example for the other Arab na- 
tions. It was believed that the military 
‘collapse of Egypt would extingush the foci 
‘of Arab nationalism and thus enable at 
jeast a partial return to the past. By en- 
~ tering the Suez conflict, Great Britain also 
wished to ensure the unhampered life of 
her vassal possessions in Jordan and 
_ Iraq, while France wanted to end the war 
in Algeria, in which she had experienced 
several defeats, notwithstanding the large 
scale mobilization of her war machine. 
The success of these plans would have 
meant the restoration, in some parts of 
the Arab world, of the state of affairs 
required by the aggressors, in view of the 
importance of the Middle East for both 
Great Britain and France. 

The breakdown of these combinations, 
and the absolute impossibility of restoring 
the lost positions by force, resulted in a 
further upsurge of Arab nationalism 

which, in its most triumphant slogans, 
affirmed that it was marching from to 
- victory“. 

The creation of the United Arab Repu- 
blac is doubtless a major victory. 

‘At the beginnig of 1958 Syria and E- 
gypt ‘decided to unite and create the first 
“community of Arab states, whose door 
‘would remain open also to the other Arab 


countries. This act of the governements of. 


“Damascus and Cairo was received with 
considerable scepticism by the outside 
world, as it was considered that, owing 
to their different levels of political deve- 
lopment and other factors, the two coun- 
“tries would not succeed in implementing 
the plans providing for an ever closer 
“integration. Apart from this, difficulties 
“were experienced among the Arab peoples 
themselves, as the individual countries, 
especially Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Iraq, 
~ took active steps against the first united 
_ Arab state and its affirmation. In his 
Damascus speech in honour of the procla- 
mation and creation of the United Arab 
Republic, President Nasser disclosed the 
spectacular details of a. plot, headed by 
the King of Saudi Arabia, against the 
new Arab community. This actually mar- 
_ked the beginning of a show down with 
this ruler, who had for many years ma- 
-noevred between Damascus and Cairo in 
his rivalry with the Jordanian and Iraqi 
- Hashemites. The epilogue of this dispute 
- gonsisted in the changes carried out in 
“Saudi Arabia under the pressure of public 
opinion, and which led to the greater in- 
fluence on alll affairs of state of Prince 
-Feisal, who had been’ previously only the 
formal Premier of Saudi Arabia. From the 
iaar beginning the Egyptians exempted 
Feisal: from their attacks on the ruling 
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dynasty, and affirmed or only he was 
capable of restoring mutual relations and 
Arab confidence in the state on whose 
territory the holy Moslem shrines are 
located. 


Iraq and Jordan ee to the crea- 
tion of the United Arab Republic by the 
establishment of the United Arab King- 
dom which, according to Cairo, promptly 
embarked on a series of hostile activities 
against the newly-created Republic. A big 
propaganda battle was started’ on all fre- 
quencies of the Arab radio stations with 
the aim of broadening the sphere of in- 
lwence of the republicans, or of the royal 
community, on the remaining Arab world. 

In point of fact the Arab world is 
sharply divided into two camps, while the 
two big power blocs are striving to profit 
by this situation as much as possible. The 
dissatisfaction of the Lebanese public 
opinion with the policy of ex-president 
Chamoun, who openly pursued a pro- 
western bloc inspired and anti-Arab po- 
licy, aggravated the general situation still 
further. Unable to resist his own people, 
ex-president Chamoun allused the United 
Arab Republic of interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Lebanon, brought the 
country to the verge of civil war, and 
finally, owing to his specific bloc orien- 


tation, invited the US armed forces to 


intervene. 

On the day when Europe was celebra- 
ting the fall of the Bastille as the begin- 
ning of a new historical era ,the darkest 
Arab Bastille which, some Arab statesmen 
persistently affirmed, was preparing the 
enslavement and servitude of all Arabs, 
was destroyed in Bagdad. The fall of the 
monarchy and the ousting of all politicians 
of the old regime and known as the pro- 
ven friends of individwal Western powers, 
and the assumption of power by a group 
of honest officers and hitherto persecuted 
politicians, marked a new stage in Iraqi 
history, not only in the political deve- 
lopment of that country, but also the 
Arab world in general. 


It may be no exaggeration to say that 
the revolutionary events in Iraq mark the 
beginning of a new more advanced stage 
of Middle Eastern development. Until 
yesterday, Baghdad represented the main- 
stay of the military, strategic and econo- 
mic combinations of the Western powers 
among the Arabs and the whole Middle 
Eastern area. The politicians of these 
countries were merely obedient tools, 
which actually did not serve anyone in 
the West in particular, but identified 
themselves by their way of life and 
thought with their masters, friends and 
protectors. Their regime of monarcho- 
fascist dictatorship, which relied on the 
feudal class, was directly opposed to the 
masses of the peasant and urban popula- 
tion ,and only remained in power owing 
to active foreign support. With such an 
internal policy the Baghdad government 
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naturally became to an ever-increasing 


degree the exponent of bloc military com- 
binations and aims in the Middle East. 

“For over thirty years Baghdad faithful- 
ly served the interests of Great Bri- 


tain and the Western powers in that part — 
tf the world. This was manifested in many — 
ways, and especially in the thwarting of 
all attempts to activate and enlist the — 


Arab League for the promotion of true 
Arab interests. This was concealed by 
the alleged rivarly between Baghdad and 
Cairo over the leadership in that organi- 
zation, and their struggle for supremacy 
within the Arab world: Actually all that 
it amounted to was a skilfully concealed 
systematic obstructionist policy pursued 
by the monarcho-fascist government in 
Baghdad, within the ranks of this orga- 
nization and the Arab world. as a whole. 

Among the far-reaching changes that 
took place in the Middle East during 
1958, the practical liquidation of the 
Baghdad Pact, which was deprived of its 
mainstay and support after the revolution 
in Iraq, deserves special mention. In point 
of fact, the purpose of this Pact from its 
establishment in January 1955 was -to 
tally the Arabs into a military organiza- 
tion of the Western powers in the Middle 
East. Relying on the regime in Baghdad 
and its eventual influence on the Arab 
world, the Western powers considered 
that in this way they would most easily 
and efficaciously draw the individual A~- 
rab countries into the framework of their 
concept regarding the creation of a sy- 
stem of military bases in that part of the 
world. This was all the more necessary, 


owing to the failure of all previous simi- . 


lar plans, among which the most impor- 
tant was the MEDO (Middle East De- 
fence Organization) project, which could 
not be carried out owing to the persistent 


refusal of the Arabs to take any part — 


whatever in its creation. After the setting 
up of the Baghdad Pact, the general mo- 
bilization of the Arabs against that orga- 
nization took place under Egyptian lea- 
dership. This to no little extent prevented 
the other Arab countries from joining 
the Pact. Thus Baghdad, which was to 
have served as a bridge between Turkey, 
The Western powers and the Arab coun- 
tries, was in fact divided from the Arab 
world by a wide gulf, and became in- 
creasingly isolated. This was deeply re- 
seftted by the people of Iraq who, living 
under an oppressive dictatorship, were 
impatiently waiting for a suitable mo- 
ment to carry out a revolution — a suc- 
cessful one this time — and overthrow the 
unpopular regime. The upshot was that 
after the loss of Iraq, the Baghdad Pact 
and its organizers were the holders of 
a worthless document on which they pla- 
ced their valuable signatures. 


~ The vigorous development of the Middle 
Eastern countries, especially the “Arab 
countries, also caused many fresh pro- 
blems. 


The future development of the 


| 


. independent ‘Arab countries is a case in 
- point. Will this development tend to ever 
= poroteer integration, as might be inferred 


~ from the axmple of the United Arab Re- 


2 eo. or will it follow the road of close 
 so-operation between independent, sove- 
_teign and friendly states. 
If Nasser himself described the creation 
of the United Arab Republic as an histo- 
_ tical experiment, this appraisal also te- 
_ stifies to the vast significance of the 
_ gteat maturity test that faces the states- 
men of many contemporary Arab states. 
The uneven economic and) political deve- 
lopment, the contrasting poverty and 
_ wealth (oil) of the individual countries, 
the different levels of political conscious- 
ness and organization, and finally the 
_ different patterns of historical develop- 
ment, which have inevitably left their 
mark —all these factors must necessarily 
_ be taken im account. The further orienta- 
_ tion’ of many Arab countries will depend 
_ ont the successful development of the first 
United Arab state. This will also lead to 
the further affirmation of the Arab re- 


w 


maissance, and show whether the plans 


_ for all-Arab unity have realistic or not. 

* The cautious attitude of Iraq towards the 
United Arab Republic is doubtless due to 

"certain reservations, and possibly even 

: Bepepicions. 

The past developments in the Middle 


4 ly YEAR’S regular meeting of 
ie the Permanent Council of the 
i North Atlantic Treaty Organization, held, 

as usual ,in mid-December, in Paris, has 
 tepresented, actually, the last such meeting 
ae in the first ten-years period of this Orga- 

' nization. The next meeting, conceived of 
2. a jubilee event, and already scheduled 
for April 2, in Washington, where the 
Treaty had been signed on April 4, 1949, 
ag mark the opening of the second deca- 
i ae, one probably different from the first. 
: - According to this Treaty, the first ten 
ears had been conceived of as a trial pe- 
tiod, following which each party to it, 
acting in keeping with past experience, 
May move an amendment or revision of 
_ the document. This provision has been ho- 
noured formally but, in practical ways, 
major changes have occurred in the orga- 
ization, and especially in the. essence it- 
_ self of NATO. First of all, the influence 
9f the individual great powers in NATO 
s exceeded the scheduled framework of 


; Bade ie oe > chow within | the 


framework of the Tecent great revolutio- 
nary changes, the greatest part of the 
Arab world has definitely decided in fa- 


vour of the preservation and further de- 


velopment of its sovereign national com~ 


_ munities. As for their relations with. the 


adopted a policy of ,benevolent neutra- 
lity“. They do not wish to align them- 
selves with any big power, or its plans 
and ambitions in that part of the world. 
Thus the Arab countries have made a ma- 
jor contribution to the general struggle 
for peace, while considering co-existence 
the best solution for many crucial issues 
that still cloud the international horizon, 
The individual Arab countries, until re- 
cently a strong link in the chain of mili- 
tary and other combinations of various 
big powers in the Middle East, have 
thrown off the shackles that fettered them, 
and have resolutely embarked on the 
road of progress. 


1958 has been, therefore, an unusually 
eventful and fruitful year for the Middle 
East, having provided a sound basis for 
its active role on the world political 
scene, as a full-fledged subiect and ma- 
ster of its own fate and that of the co- 
ming generations. Hence 1958 will go 
down in history as a decisive year for 
the development of this part of the world. 


aes the December Meeting 
_ of NATO's Permanent Council 
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equality between the allies. By their com- 
mital in similar organizations elsewhere 
in the world, NATO, which originally had 
been conceived of as a territorially limi- 
ted regional agreement, became incorpo- 
rated into a far wider world strategic 
system as a_ result, turning into one of 
the instruments of the world-scale policy 
of certain great powers. Such a develop- 
ment of NATO, thanks to the intercon- 
mection of international events and inter- 
national interests of the individual coun- 
tries in different parts of the world, had 
brought also the interests and policy of 
the remaining NATO members into de- 
pendence on those countries’ actions in 
which they did not participate and which 
they could not influence. 

This transformation of the political re- 
lations between the alllies and the upset- 
ting of the principle of equality, which 
was one of the fundamental declarative 
principles of NATO ,had opened a pro- 
blem which one part of the membership, 
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oe. 


eres in acta be seller in strength 


and influence ,was anxious to solve by 


_ establishing the obligation of previous po- 


litical consultations, which have been te- 


naciously demanded for several years al-- 
ready, to be equally tenaciously turned — 


down by the other side. 
For another matter, among the Atlantic 


allies, too, with time there had appeared — 


contradictions of mutual interests which 
were not prominent at the time of con- 
cluding the Treaty, or which remained 
hidden under pressure of international 
events. Thanks to such contradictory inte- 
rests, or other political motives, the in- 
dividual members of NATO had been 
clashing and differing. The effect of this 
inner disunity had transmitted itself also 


to the solidity of the general Atlantic so- 
so in the case of French — 


lidarity. It was 
policy in Algeria, in the case of the 
Anglo-French attack against Egypt, and 
it is so all the time in the case of Cyprus, 
or fisheries in Icelandic waters, or the Eu- 
ropean Free-Trade Area and the Common 
Market, or relevant to French insistence 
upon equality in the atomic system, or in 
the political leadership of NATO — to 
cite but the most-talked-about of the sub- 
jects in recent months. 

The international situation, 


too, has 


changed considerably in the course of 


there last ten years, even though it did 
not improve basically. The changed si- 
tuation dictates modified methods and, 
perhaps, 
the matter of these methods and the func- 
cion themselves of the Atlantic Organi- 
zation; and for such modifications, the 


a different precedence both in — 


y 


NATO system is not suitable, nor are the- 
allies agreed on them. For several years 


already, there has been discussed in 
NATO, without success and without head- 


way, the problem of extending the func- 
tion of this alliance to the domain of the — 


joint economic policy. Among many 
NATO members there reigns the convic- 
tion that mere military cooperation, which 
the Treaty mostly had in sight at the ti- 
me of creating the Atlantic alliance and 
whose organization it mostly dealt with, 


in fact, is not sufficient any more whet- 


her to absorb the over-all activity of this 
Organization or to maintain Atlantic so- 
lidarity, Its intensity is conditioned by 
the international situation and the trend 
of international events, which makes both 
this intensity and Atlantic solidarity sub- 
ject to the fluctuations of international 
tensions. 

That, for all these misunderstandings 
and difficulties ,it came to no initiatives 
for a revision of the Atlantic Treaty also 
in a formal sense is explicable — by the 
above mentioned provision itself which 
bars the text from being touched for ten 


years, for one thing, and by the perpetual 


complications in the international situa- 


tion during these last ten years, for ano- __ 


ther; due to which complications the Atlan- 
tic allies have always found themselves, 


a 


under pressure of some development en- 
joining them, in the interests of Atlantic 
solidarity, to avoid a revision of the 
Treaty, concluded under special circum~- 
stances, and of their mutual relations 
within the framework of the same Treaty. 
_ All these differences and difficulties, of 
course, do not spring from the Atlantic 
Treaty, nor could they all be eliminated 
_ by some reform of it. Not even where it 
would be a question of- the Organization 
itself, not the mutual relations of the 
allies. 

If an introduction of compulsory con- 
sultations, which are occasionally carried 
out without obligation for now, could in 
some way protect the lesser members from 
the unilateral policy of the large ones — 
the last would automatically find them- 
selves deprived of their right of inde- 
pendent decision-making which they re- 

gard as an indissoluble part of their so- 
vereignty and their great-power quality. 
But even if this might be achieved on pa- 
per (and it already exists on paper, in 
fact, since all the members of the Treaty 
have been equal in its letter even thus 
far), it would still be difficult to safeguard 
in practice, which is created through the 
real ratio of forces, mot through a formal 
decreeing of a system. Under pressure 


~ from one part of the NATO membership, 


a certain practice of political consultations 
had nevertheless been instituted which, 
though, did not justify the expectations 
of those members in all its beginnings. 
NATO’s mediation in the Cyprus dispute, 
and in the dispute about Icelandic wa- 
ters, has produced no results. This has in- 
dicated the non-efficaciousness of politi- 
cal consultations on concrete disputes a- 
mong the allies. However, within the fra- 
mework of such political consultations, 
the Permanent Council of NATO has also 
discussed some other and general politi- 
cal problems. Referring to these consulta- 
tions, the Secretary General of NATO, 
- Paul Henri Spaak, who, otherwise, is a 
great champion of such consultations, 
himself said, in his report on the latest 
meeting of the NATO Council ,that they 
did not produce significant results due to 
the non-participation of a majority of the 
members, notably the representatives of 
the lesser countries, in the discussion. For 
-the most part they had remained silent 


and taken note of the explanations offered 


by the great, as a result of which these 
consultations were caused to lose every 
practical interest. Therefore ,already these 
first and non-binding ‘efforts have with 
their: outcome considerably weakened the 
confidence placed in the system of compul- 
sory political consultations as a mecha- 
nism for strengthening Atlantic solidarity. 
+ Tf again, according to another idea, 
U: S. A. and Great Britain were to accept 
the French proposal about a tripartite po- 
litical: directorium in NATO and outside 


_ of NATO — for Which there are absolu- 


tely no prospects, for that matter — such 


acceptance would please France but it 
would also dispease even more the largest 
part of the NATO members, who already 
feel discriminated upon in their right to 
allied equality as it is. 

All these might be the reasons, among 
others, which have prompted the NATO 
Council again to bypass at this meeting 
the thorny problem of compulsory politi- 
cal consultations and to satisfy itself, in 
its Closing Announcement, with the fin- 
ding that ,significant progress has been 
recorded“ in this respect, that the existing 
apparatus' ,corresponds to the needs of 
the Alliance“, and that ,no codification 
of the rules would afford superior re- 
sults“. 

In the official announcement of the 
NATO Council there is nothing to sug- 
gest that the question of expanding eco- 
nomic cooperation within the Treaty had 
been discussed. It only reaffirmed the im- 
portance attributed by the ministers to 
individual and collective measures for an 
expansion of economic activity and nego- 
tiations toward organizing European eco- 
nomic cooperation. The ministers at the 
same time voiced their conviction about 
the need to ensure ,multilateral integra- 
tion as early as possible and the 
hope that the efforts made in that direc- 
tion will be successful. That is all the 
NATO Council has been able to say 
about the conflict which has arisen about 
the Common Market and tae Free-Trade 
Area without hurting the feelings of 
either side. 


Indeed, one could not have said less, 
and the occasion did not warrant saying 
more. 


On the other hand, the misunderstan- 
dings which are manifesting themselves 
increasingly in the interallied relations do 
not spring from the Atlantic Organiza~ 
tion, but from the objective fact that 
there exist contradictory, conflicting in- 
terests between its members. The inte- 
rests of joint defence and solidarity in 
the face of outside dangers — the way 
they saw them and the way they believed 
they could protect themselves therefrom 
— have proved incapable either of smooth- 
ing out or eliminating the contradictory 
nature of their remaining interests, nor 
has any common denominator been found 
thus far for solving that tangled equation. 
Throughout the duration of the acute 
crisis in international relations, under the 
impact of the cold war, such a denomi- 
nator has been joint defence; the effect 
of this denominator did not conduce to 
a resolving of that equation, however, but 
to eliminations of its elements from the 
calculation. They remained beyond cal- 
culation, but not beyond a factual impact 
on the mutual relations. Hence, pursued 
in the Atlantic Treaty has been a strange 
game of ebb and tide of Atlantic solida- 
rity, which has already become routine 
and which, like any routine, frequently 
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loses connection with the substance. When 
the frost comes on — it being a question 
of the cold war — mutual misunderstan- 
dings are pushed aside and Atlantic soli- 
darity is haled, and when there is a 
slight thaw — the misunderstandings again 
come into play, stipulations are made and 
reforms demanded. 


The December meeting of the Perma- 
nent Council of NATO had been held 
under the impact of the decision of the 
Soviet Government to terminate the hith- 
erto regimen in Berlin and of its pro- 
posal to convert the western part of Ber- 
lin into a free city. The problem which 
this step of the Soviet Government had 
opened, not so much regarding a decision 
about Berlin as uncertainty regarding 
possible development of international 
events after the rejection of that propo- 
sal, had overshadowed alll the items on 
the agenda of this meeting liable to pro- 
voke differences in the NATO Council. 
The looming strain in the international 
situation has prevented this time, too, 
that the NATO Council give more 
thought to the questions of its organi- 
zation and the misunderstandings in the 
interallied relations. 


Hence, too, the fact that the part of 
the anouncement relating to the conclu- 
sions in the appraisal of the international 
situation, and in which the German pro- 
blem is treated almost exclusively, has 
pride of place in the Closing Announce- 
ment. In this, the NATO Council tried 
to demonstrate as clearly as possible a 
complete solidarity of all the members 
with the conclusions in the announcement 
of the three Western ministers whereby 
the Soviet proposal about Berlin had been 
turned down, confirming the resolve to 
maintain the rights of the Western po- 
wers in Berlin. 


All the remaining questions, except the 
suggestions to introduce compulsory po- 
litical consultations, and which were re- 
jected ,had been treated superficially and 
in general phrases permitting not of an 
insight into the true attitudes of the in- 
dividual members thereon. 


Thus, the Permanent Council of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization will 
be going within a few months to its ju- 
bilee session in Washngton together with 
all its open problems. During the last se- 
veral years, since the time when misun- 
derstandings and crises had appeared in 
the lap of the Atlantic Community. the 
largest amount ‘of the efforts — beside 
what was done to perfect the military 
organization under the Treaty — were 
spent on guarding Atlantic solidarity, 
which has been rendered problematic not 
once and which can be said to have 
sprung from the periodic tensions in the 
international situation rather than agree- 
ment of political aims and the separate 
political interests of the NATO mem- 
bership. ; 


‘HE INDUSTRY of Tractors and 
| Machines is one of the greatest 


enterprises in the machine-producing 
group, and its initials, I. T. M., are 
known today not only throughout the 
country, but also abroad. Nearly four 
thousand workers and office-workers are 
employed by the factory. It covers a large 
area near Belgrade, where its six produ- 
cing units work at full capacity. The 
% range of goods produced is continually 
increasing, and the grose value of its pro- 
ducts puts ITM among the ten greatest 
Yugoslav industrial enterprises. 
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= It cannot be stated with certainty whet- 
3 her ITM. is better known for the first part 
of its programme — the productions of 
‘tractors and agricultural machines, or for 
the second part — the making of various 
grey castings, machine tools and tools, 
drainage pipes and sanitary fixtures, steel 
pipe sections, mobile workshops for re- 
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pairing tractors and other wehicles, as 
_ well as other products. This wide assort- 
“ment is made industrially in great quan- 
‘tities. which means, not that ITM pro- 
_ duces everything and nothing“, but that 
it is a complete metal combine with a 
programme of production which has been 
fixed and improved over the years. 
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a PRODUCTI ION OF TRACTORS UNDER 
Fe _THE »MASSEY-FERGUSON“ LICENCE 


N THE PRODUCTION of tractors 
-and tools, which has been star- 


ted. recently, the most up-to-date techni- 
cal knowledge in the world today is being 
used. ee no odie in this type of 


produce, ITM decided after studying a 
great number of licences from all parts 
of the world to buy that of the well- 
known English—Canadian firm ,,Massey- 


Ferguson“, whose tractors, because of 
their well worked-out system of connec- 
ting machines, count among the greatest 
world achievements in such construction. 
ITM is now on the road to develop, under 
this firm’s licence, a large production of 
tractors and tools, in co-operation with 


So Sen Tractors ready for Deligery yh ee. Pet ai> 


TRACTORS AND MACHINES FACTORY 
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some tens of other Yugoslav enterprises. 


Fnom today’s five thousand this produc- 
tion will reach in a few years 20,000 
tractors a year, and tens of thousands of 
connecting tools for various uses. 
now ITM plays an important part in pro- 
viding domestic agriculture with the ne- 


cessary mechanisation, which will help to 


develop quickly the existing great pro- 


ductive possibilities of this important Yu- 


goslav economic field. 


Even - 


= 


Among the most important properties 
of Ferguson“ tractors is their universal 
application. Their system of connecting 
tools contains today more than 120 varied 


Universal Application of ,,Ferguson“ Tractor in Building 


machines. And not only can this tractor 
carry out numerous operations in agri- 
culture, but application of the ,,Ferguson“ 
in forestry, industry and building is also 
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wide, and more and more new machines 


are being constructed which will increase 
even the comprehensive working capabi- 
lity of this tractor. 


THE SECOND PART OF PRODUCTION 


poe its important work on pro- 
ducing tractors and tools, much 
attention is paid in ITM to other products, 
The 
basis of this second part of the produc- 
tive programme is the foundry, which has 
the greatest capacity of any in Yugosla- 


many of which are export articles. 


via. The foundry makes a great number 
of products, mostly of complicated tech- 
nique. which are cast of grey cast-iron 
and various metal alloys. Castings are 
made.in minute sizes as well as in pieces 
weighing up to 5 tons. ; ; 
In the past years this unit of ITM has 
specialized in the production of cast-iron 
for the motor industry, of which part is 
exported to some countries in Europe. 
Mastery has been reached in producing 
various cast-parts for motors and vehicles, 
so. that ITM successfully makes blocks 
for automobile and ship motors, gear bo- 
xes, engine-housings, cylinder heads and 
casings, brake drums, exhaust pipes, etc. 
With these castings ITM supplies . the 
whole domestic industry of motors and 
automobiles, which even now has a con- 
siderable capacity in Yugoslavia. ; 


VARIOUS PRODUCTS OF THE 
FOUNDRY 


HIS ENTERPRISE is also one of 

the greatest producers of draina- 
ge castings and sanitary fixtures. In the 
foundry up-to-date methods such as cen- 
trifugal machines are used to make drai- 
nage pipes and the corresponding frame- 
parts. Another important part is the pro- 
duction of bath-stoves, WC cisterns and 
other sanitary fixtures. All these articles 


ate very much in demand on foreign 


markets, so that ITM exports them in 
large numbers to many countries, espe- 
cially those in the Near and Middle 
East. ‘ 


The WC cisterns are of the well- 


known type ,Best Niagara“. Their capa-. 


city is 2 or 3 gallons, and their quality, 
appearance and competitive price attract 
many buyers, so that their export has 
increased rapidly from year to year. This 
also applies to the bath-stoves, which 
are very economical in their use of coal, 
wood or other fuel. art 


"separate group of products i is fomiod 
¥ py: drainage castings, which are made un- 
der DIN norms, in various dimensions 
_ according to the customer's orders. Pi- 
pes. frame parts and drainage shafts are 

lelivened in special export packing. A 
"serious study has been made of ways and 
types of packing of these articles in order 
to avoid breakage during transportation. 
It is interesting to note that by new met- 
: hods of packing breakage of these fra- 
~ gile articles has been almost completely 
prevented seven during transportation to 
the remotest parts of the world. 


SOME MACHINES AND TOOLS 


MONG the machine-tools must be 
mentioned the motor shears for 


ital 
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"cutting sheet-metal. This machine is one 
ie of the products of ITM which has met 
with a good reception from foreign 
buyers. The shears are made of first- 
_ class machine casting, and its blades are 
_of special tool steel. It can cut. sheet- 

metal 4 mm. thick, the length of the cut 
"being 2 metres. The shears are delivered 
together with an electric motor to drive 


The moderate price permits this ma- 
chine to be economicaly used in the me- 
tal processing industry, and ee in 
the furniture industry, 

Through the years ITM has mab ilalized 
in and improved the production of a con- 
siderable number of very useful and re- 
quired machine-tools. In the first place 
must be mentioned clamping heads for 
lathes, which are made in different di- 


mensions, and their quality is by no 
means below those made abroad. The 
Tractor 


» Ferguson“ 


same inay be said of the flying sharp- 
nosed fins, and plates for straightening 
and touching-up. These are some of the 
tools which ITM produces and places on 
the Yugoslav and foreign markets. 


EVER WIDER USE OF TUBULAR 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


SPECIAL place im the production 
programme of this factory is held 


by steel assembly elements, which con- 
sist of seamless tubes and specially con- 


» 


Motor Shears for 
Cutting Sheet-Metal 
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‘most unlimited application 


structed joints. ITM has provided the do- 
mestic markets with them for — several 
years, and has recently been able to set 


-aside a considerable amount for pee 


The introduction of this product was dic- 
tated by the fact that ‘Yugoslavia is one 
of the few European countries which. POF 
duce seamless tubes. 


A well known use of steel assembly 
elements is in building, which they have 
replaced wooden scaffolding and supports. 
in a very short time. These elements are 
also used as scaffolding in shop-building, 
and serve in the erection of brigde-con- 
structions. This is their main application 
and as such they are known throughout 
the world. 


Nearly every day new possibilities are 
discovered for the ever wider application 
of steel assembly elements, so that their 
employment as scaffolding is now just 
one of their many uses. The cheapness 
and strenght of the. and 
their capability of speedy erection and 
dismantling enables these elements to be 


constructions, 


used now in great amoutns to erect ma- 
ny objects in agriculture, industry, public 
and sporting life, for military purposes 
and in other fields. Today they are used in 
making warehouses, large barracks, corn 


gtanaries, stables, roof structures, sports 
stands, etc. ; : 


Steel assembly elements are also used 
in erecting workshops, garages and simi- 
lar buildings, for which ITM has been 
making standard projects. And they are 
now being used in the construction of 
factory halls. For example, a five-arched — 


“hall has been built, the area of which 


covers 5,000 square metres. The usable 
height of this hall is 4.20 metres, which 
is quite sufficient for any sort of work, 
and for internal transport, which is car- 
ried out by electrocars. SKE 


Thus one may speak today of the al- 
of tubular 
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Application of Steel Assembly Elements in Building 


has continually strengthened its material 
basis, bringing into use all new means 


constructions, which are especially practi- 
cal for countries which are short of 
for increasing production and improving 


timber. 


me ~NEW INVESTMENTS the technical properties of its products. 
bel gu ln cits work up to the present the ITM This has given confidence to all who deal 
ms collective has obtained good results and with this enterprise, so that on these 


nets 
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. "grounds it has obtained from the Yugo- 


slav Investment Bank a new loan of se-- 
veral thousand milions of dinars, which 
will be spent on financing the efforts to 
widen capacity and modernize productive 
processes. ITM also owns a large ‘office 
in which construction experts work to 
create new products and make technical 
improvements in existing ones. A large 
number of engineers and technicians- work 
in interphase inspection of the productive 
processes and the final products, which 
ensures the stable quality of the product. 

Its great productivity enables ITM to 
have always in stock sufficient amounts _ 
of its products in a varied assortment. 7) 
The business experience of this factory 
makes easier and quicker trade agreements — 
with foreign partners. ITM exports its 
products itself, but to a certain extent it 
also uses the services of some of the big- 
gest Yugoslav export enterprise. Owing 
to increased trade with foreign countries, 
ITM has recently taken steps to set up 
consignation stocks in certain countries, 
where there is interest on both sides in 


the expanding of commercial relations. 
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HEN IT COMES to deducing a picture of the status 

yY of the Yugoslav economy in 1959 from the funda- 

mental premises of the Economic Plan for that year, then 

two points want citing which are going to distinguish that 
status. 

First, 1959 will witness a continuation of the growth 
of the economy (production and consumption) which has been 
a distinct feature for the last five or six years already. With 
these increases scheduled by the Economic Plan: industrial 
production 11 per cent, agricultural production 20.7 per cent, 
national income 11.7 per cent, then with the scheduled in- 
crease of the total investments, of social and personal con- 
sumption, etc. — this growth in 1959 is due to be even 
more rapid than in the preceding period. 

Second, there also occur material and social-economic 
presuppositions warranting to expect, together with the furt- 
her growth of the economic in 1959, more co-ordinated re- 
lations in the individual sectors of production and consump- 
tion, and, pursuant thereto, steadier market relations parti- 
‘cularly. However, this means that superior conditions will 
obtain for avoiding elementary modifications of the once- 
established premises of the Plan as to distribution and the 
structure of consumption during the year. More stable rela- 
tions should primarily be helped by an augmented agricultu- 
tal production, where really so warranted, in view of the 
considerable and constantly-growing volume of investment 
am recent years and in view of the economic and organiza- 
tional measures thanks to which, given even average weather 
conditions, it is expected to record a considerable increase in 
1959. Also intendend toward the creation of more stable 
relations in 1959 are the scheduled investments as well as 
‘the organizational measures which have been undertaken for 
the promotion and modernization of commerce, notably dea- 
ling in farm products. This process has already been initiated, 
and it will gain a special impetus in 1959. Lastly, the same 
“end also served by the Plan’s realistic gauging of all forms 
of consumption of the social product (gross national pro- 
duct): investments, social consumption and the personal con- 
‘sumption of the population. In this context, as one of the 
fundamental tasks of current economic policy in 1959, the 
Economic Plan provides for a 6 per cent increase in the per- 
sonal consumption of the population compared to 1958. For 
the material coverage of this task, as an element of caution, 
“the Plan reckons with goods stocks for personal consump- 
tion larger than those needed to realize this 6 per cent in- 

| crease. In other sectors of consumption of the social product, 
too, the Plan makes provision for certain reserves, intended 
to asorb and check possible dislocations and failings of the 
Plan in the individual departments of production. 


It is specially noteworthy that this target of realizing 
a larger stability of the economic in 1959 has two current 
needs of our economy subordinated to it: the need of inten- 
“Sive investment toward a rapid development of productive 
forces, and the need of eliminating the payments deficit. 
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Economic Development in 1959 


-Vojin, GUZINA 


Director of Federal Institute for Economic Planning 


The 1959 investments, precisely for purposes of their safest 
Keeping within limits of our real possibilities, should mainly 
tange on a slightly higher level as compared with that reached 
in 1958 ,the Plan further lays down. This, though, is not to 
say that investments in all sectors save agriculture, com- 
merce and the so-called social standard should remain at 
this year’s level or even drop below it. It is true that the 
payments deficit in 1959, according to the Plan, should be 
reduced, and not only relatively (that is, in relation to the 
over-all volume of our foreign payments), but absolutely. But 
the volume of this reduction in 1959 is not as extensive as 
would correspond to our possibilities, dwe to the-fact, inter 
alia, that, in scheduling both the imports and exports under 
the Plan, account was also taken in some measure of the 
need to keep the internal market as completely supplied as 
possible. 

Directly appraised im accordance with the situation re- 
vealed by the Plan’s premises, the year 1959 is seen not to 
diverge a great deal from that line of movement in our eco- 
nomy which has been manifest during the past few years. 
That year should witness — merely at a higher level, and 
under more auspicious material conditions by that token — 
4 continuation of that movement in the advancement of 
production and improvement of the living conditions of the 
population which had been inaugurated before. 


It is far more interesting, though, to observe 1959 from 
a somewhat longer perspective, specifically: within the comp- 
lex of fulfilment of the Five Year Plan enacted in 1957. 
From the point of view of fulfilment of the Five Year Plan, 
the year 1959, occupies a special place. For, it is the year 
standing midway in the period covered by the Five Year 
Plan (1957-61) and when it is already possible to perceive 
and measure the fulfilment of its aims. and simultaneously 
not too late to indicate and undertake measures for removal of 
obstacles and the offsetting of possible delays at ee 
points of its execution. 

However, the Five Year Plan-had defined, both ashy 
tatively and quantitatively, the most significant targets for 
the nearest period of our economic development. There are 
three points of essence in those targets: (1) an intensive 
growth of the economy, any, a growth quicker, both in the 
individual domains and integrally, than that marked in the 
earlier period, viewing the last period as a whole; (2) a 
more even growth in all domains and branches of production, 
including particularly elimination of stagnation in agricul- 
tural production; and (3) a more harmonious and, conse- 
quently, optimum promotion, for the further economic growth, 
of all forms of consumption of the social product, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the growth of the personal consumption of 
thepopulation and the so-called social standard services. 

The two years of implementation of the Five Year Plan 
have shown these fundamental premises of its to be suc- 
cessfully realized. Adding to this realization also the year 
1959, as it has been planned for, then the dynamism of ful- 


neous contingencies, there are real 


filment ‘of its tasks is distinctly seen to be quicker than, 


scheduled: : 


In 1958 industrial production has exceeded by 30.7 per 
cent the level from 1956; and in 1959, according to the 
Economic Plan, it should record a 44.6 per cent imcrease over 
1956. The task set by the Five Year Plan is to have indu- 
~ strial production in 1961 raised by 70 per cent in relation 

to 1956. To be able to accomplish this, assuming that the 
production planned for 1959 will be realized, it would suffice 
to have industrial production raised at the annual rate of 
9 per cent for the two years remaining yet, 1960 and 1961. 
However, the average rate of industrial production increase 
in the past period has equalled 13 per cent, and the mi- 
nimum rate of increase 10 per cent. Considering that Yugo- 
slavia has already reached an appreciably higher rate of 
increase, and starting from the factual possibilities of increa- 
sing industrial production, with due regard for the invest- 
ments made and the growth recorded im the remaining do- 
mains of production on which industry relies, there are real 
grounds to expect a fulfilment and even surpassing of the 
Five Year Plan targets in the matter of industrial production. 

It is particularly warranted to expect the Five Year 
Plan target figures to be surpassed in agricultural production, 
in which that production level may reasonably be expected 
to be reached in 1959 which has been planned for the last 
year of the five year period involved (39.5 per cent above 
the five-year average 1951-55). 

Over-all, measured through the national income, the 
movement of production increase during the first three years 
would be considerably quicker than scheduled by the Five 
Year Plan. For, to be able to achieve a 54.1 per cent increase 
in national income inside five years, as has been planned 
for, and considering that in 1959 the national income will 
be 37.9 per cent higher compared to the 1956 figures, it 
would suffice to raise the income at the rate of about 5 per 


a cent annually during the two years to go. In the past six- 


year period, though, Yugoslavia’s national income has been 
rising at the rate of over 8 per cent. Given this fact, one 
~ ean rightfully conclude that, barring some major, say, extra- 
grounds to look forward 
to a surpassing of the production targets of the Five Year 
Plan. 

In the case of the fundamental categories of consump- 
tion of the social product, too, the Five Year Plan’s targets 
are realized, in the main, in accordance with the intentions 
of the Plan. True, investments are higher than scheduled by 
the Plan. But their efficaciousness has not been minimized; 

for, im return, they are also yielding more in raising the so- 

cial product and the mational income. Hence, the rate of 
participation of imvestments in the social product has not 
gone up, approaching, instead, the rate laid down by the 
Five Year Plan for 1961. However, it is pertinent to empha- 
size that, given the existence of quite comprehensibly strong 
tendencies among all holders of imvestment resources to 
raise the amount of investment, firm imstruments are still 
lacking in this sector of consumption for maintaining the 
volume and an apposite structure of investment making. In 
the case of budgetary spending, an adverse circumstance 
‘occurs in this very rapid upward trend. This trend had been 
particularly marked im the first year of fulfilment of the 
Five Year Plan; next year it abated somewhat; and, accor- 
ding to the Plan, 1959 should witness its bringing within real 
limits, 

The personal consumption of the population, viewed 
integrally, has recorded a 19.7 per cent rise during the first 
two years. Coupled with the increase scheduled for 1959, 

real personal consumption in 1959 should be up 27 per cent 
over 1956. This implies that, to be able to realize the aim 
of the Five Year Plan as regards the raising of the standard 
of living i. e., raisng real personal consumption of the popu- 
lation by 5 per cent annually during the last two years of 


the living standards of the population; one is the pace of 
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the five-year period in question. 
fore, the aim is being realized and surpassed. However, viewing — 
the matter by the individual categories of the population, one 


On the whole, - there- 


sees disparities. It is a fact, and one particularly manifest in — 
1958, that the growth of real personal consumption of certain — 
categories of the urban population may lag belind. There are — 
two factors acting, and capable of so acting in the future 
also, toward provoking a deviation from the line of raising — 


employment of fresh labour in the social sector of the eco- 
nomy and other social services, and the correlated pace of — 
increase of the productivity and efficiency of labour in non- — 
agricultural activities; and another is the instability of mar- 
ket prices, notably food prices. The past two years have re- 
vealed the action of these two factors to be stronger and the 
problem to go deeper than anticipated by the Five Year Plan. 


_ The labour influx from the village has proved conside- 
rably more intense than had been. expected before. In 1957 
and 1958 this influx came to nearly 200,000 newly-employed 
annually. This is almost twice more than the total annual 
increase in the active population. This indicates that pro- 
ceeding in Yugoslavia today is a process of absolute decrease 
of the agrarian population at a much quicker pace than in 
the earlier period, and also quicker than reckoned by the 
Five Year Plan. True enough, this increased employment — 
during the first two years of the Five Year Plan has also 
been parallelled by an augmented product in imdustry and 
other non-agricultural activities, so that the growth of pro- 
ductivity of labour per employed person in non-agricultural 
activities likewise surpasses somewhat the dynamism envi- 
saged by the Five Year Plan. But such an imtensified employ- 
ment of fresh labour from the rural districts and, the corre- 
lative intensified growth of the urban population hadi created ~ 
special complications in the sector of the personal and the — 
so-called social standard of the urban population. An increa- 
sed number of employed in urban occupations brings a heigh- 
tened purchasing power, and this exerts a strong pressure 
upon the available goods stocks, preventing the upward trend 
in food prices from being checked. Correlatively, the ealier 
lagging-behind of investments in organization of modern 
dealing in farm products is increasingly highlighting the diffi- 
culties and weaknesses of the retail network in connection 
with the supply of the constantly growing urban population. 
This inadequacy in the organization of trading in agricultural 
products has definitely been the crucial cause of the upward 
trend in prices and the cost of living of worker's and office 
employees’ families during the past several years. In addition, 
due to this intensive growth of the urban population, there 
also appears a growing need for funds intended for the so- 
caled social standard — including housing and public utilities, 
schools and health institutions — and in a measure far higher 
than provided by the Five Year Plan. Hence the still-very- 
acute housing problem and the problem of various communal 
services, even though there has been a considerable increase 
of construction work in these departments during recent 
years, even though it is being increased all the time, and 
even though the investments made in this have been above 
the Five Year Plan’s figures. This, coupled with the fact 
that the construction projects executed in connection with 
schooling and health during the first two years have lagged - 
behind the schedule planned for the five-year period, is 
causing the whole problem of the so-called social standard to 
appear today in a far more acute light compared to the 
Plan's previsions. 


To be able to solve this problem, which certainly is not 
a problem of 1959 alone, it is necessary, first of all, to have 
a quicker production growth, one affording possibilities for 
absorption of the labour inlux and a simultaneous imcrease — 
in productivity, not only as a base for the further economic 
development, but, in our system of gainful activity and re 


: ‘muneration, as a ae for. increasing the income at real 
‘consumption of tle families of the already employed a 
] and office employees. However, it is necessary, besides, 
‘improve the living conditions of the urban population - 
way of larger investments in agriculture and, commerce as 
‘well as through investments in housing developments, public 
‘utilities, then educational and health activities. It is just 
‘such a policy that is manifest in the 1959 Plan. And it stands 
mot only for a correction of the movements to date, but, si- 
multaneously, for a necessary correction and supplementing 
‘of the premises of the Five Year Plan itself. 


Therefore, if, imcluding the premises planned for 1959, 
‘the first three years of the five-period have revealed a 
‘quicker development of the economy than scheduled by the 
‘Five Year Plan, they have concurrently highlighted more 
acutely the need — with due regard for the above mentioned 
iproblem particularly — to realize this quicker tempo of pro- 
duction development too. 


In an appraisal of 1959, the most ntiak point to 
mote is its longer-range slant on the economic development 
‘of Yugoslavia. Thus viewed, that year, and partly the two 
‘preceeding ones as well, has two decisive characteristics for 
our continued economic development. 


First, today Yugoslavia finds herself on such a level of 
creation of the national income which indicates that she is 
‘passing to a higher phase of her development. In 1959 the 
‘per capita income will range somewhere about 220 dollars,* 
‘which is above that conventionally taken limit separating 
‘economically undeveloped countries from the rest. This fact, 
as is familiar, is decisive for the level. of consumption and 
‘the rate of economic development. Especially for a socialist 
coutry in which consumption is on the rise and no social 
limits have been set to economic development. This fact is 
of special moment to Yugoslavia for the reason, too, that 
she has recorded intensive investment and a rapid economic 
development, on a lower level of material possibilities through- 
‘out the whole past period, and on a considerably lower 
level in the first years after the war. This growth only goes 
to show that this economic development can be continued 
also in the period ahead without extra measures and extraor- 
dinary consequences. 


td 


£ And second, by correcting disparities and unevennesses 
in the development of the individual sectors during the pre- 
ceding period, Yugoslavia had been evenly promoting all 
sectors of the economy and social services for years past. 
In 1959 there are no sectors which would be subject to di- 
Sinvestment or which would lag perceptibly in their deve- 
opment, It is a familiar fact that our whole past deve- 
lopment has rested on an exceptional concentration of in- 
‘vestments on particular sectors, a concentration meaning, 
‘perforce, a neglect of all other sectors of the economy and 
Social life. The extent of social imvestments today and the 
: actual distribution of these investments make it possible to 
“promote all sectors of the economy. For example, to cite but 
those sectors in which there was a marked lagging-behind in 
earlier year, the investments made today in agriculture and 
transport are such that, on the basis of their amount, one 
Tay realistically look forward to a substantial growth and 
advance in these domains. Investment in housing construc- 
‘tion and public utility development has already reached such 
level today that one may speak of improving conditions, 
and, in the case of public utilities, considering the starting 


In making comparisons with the national income in 
Western countries, it is necessary to remember the diffe- 
~ fences in the method of calculating national income here 
_ and in the West. Calculated by the routine Western 
| method, the national income figure stated above would 
be higher by about 15 per cent. 
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“its economic ‘methods, original phase of 


‘and even more 


Coon. even of a radical improving of living taniiane 


in the towns. In all sectors there had been created the ma- 
terial possibilities necessary for growth. And this growth is 
being realized. The year 1959, by correcting certain uneven- 
messes in investment, will emphasize even more this harmo- 
nious and optimum development of the economy integrally. — 

This point, coupled with the first — an enhanced na- 
tional income, the creation of larger possibilities also for 
increasing personal consumption and accumulation — clearly 
warrants the conclusion that, in the matter of her economic 
development, Yugoslavia possesses real bases for continuing 
this development in the coming period, if not at a stronger 
pace than heretofore then definitely with fewer difficulties 
and dislocations. We have left quite far behind that condi- 
tion when, for the sake of constructing dozens of heavy in- 
dustry projects, Yugoslavia necessarily had to neglect entire 
sectors of the economy, personal consumption and the social 
standard, having, in addition, to prolong the whole buildup 
by slowing the expected impact of investments on production 
growth. Today Yugoslavia is making no lesser investments 
in heavy industry (the electric power industry, coal mining, 
non-ferrous metallurgy, heavy chemicals, etc.), at the same 
time being able to promote very intensively both agriculture, 
and light idustry, and all other sectors of the economy. Con- 
currently with all this, the standard of living of the popula- 
tion is also being raised at a perceptible pace. 

In the distribution of national income during the pre- 
ceding period, there had existed until a few years ago a con- 
stant lack of co-ordination in the movement of social invest- 
ments and the personal consumption of the population. Partly 
due to the wnpreparednenss of the economy rationally to 
absorb a high volume of investments, partly on account of 
their one-sidedness, and partly on account of the objective 
extraeconomic difficulties at the time as well, intensive in- 
vestment did not have an adequate effect on the growth of 
production and national income. In other words, the capital- 
output ratio in our economy was very adverse in that period. 
Consequently, in so far as it was insisted on the fulfilment 
of the scheduled programme of intensive investment, it had 
to come to a lag in the growth of the personal consumption 
of the population. Thanks to such a relationship, and by not 
Viewing the economy in its continual and constant deve- 

pment, a general judgment took shape about the principled 
conflict of investments and the personal consumption of the 
population, a judgment to the effect that the one can only 
be augmented at the expense of the other. Thanks to a more 
even development of all domains of the economy, as well 
as to improvement of the living conditions of the workers 
and office employees, thanks to the progressive action of 
the new economic system, the efficaciousness of our invest- 
ments has exhibited a considerable improvement during se- 
veral years already. Hence, any investment made today may 
be expected to produce a far more direct, far quicker growth ~ 
of national income. Hence, too, today, when both the cited 
characteristics are being realized, intensive development. of 
productive forces quite normally and, so to speak, directly 
Jneans a simultaneous development of the personal consump- 
tion of the population, the raising of the material living 
conditions of the working people. 


In this context, from a preliminary, emérgency and,-in 
her. development,. 
‘Yugoslavia has entered an important phase of a parallel in- 
‘tensive promotion both of the economy and the living con- 
ditions of people. In effect, the country had started entering 


‘it several years ago. This was distinctly apparent in 1957, 


in 1958; and it is specially marked in the 
‘Economic Plan for 1959. Indeed this constitutes the most du- 
table and, definitely, the most significant feature of this 
‘Plan. : 


On the Latest Development of the Social 
Insurance Scheme 


Zdenko HAS 


Director of the Federal Social Insurance Office 


HANGES in the domain of social insurance, also, are 

among the characteristics of the dynamism of social 
movements in our country. There are an increasing number 
of elements in the practice and legal system of our social in- 
surance which transcend the framework of the conventional 
and marrowly-set forms of protection and typify an integral 
social care for the working man and his family, creating a 
starting point for the buildup of the system of general social 
security. By its significant social function — and, thanks to 
the process followed by it in our case, this function is beco- 
ming more and more comprehensive — social insurance reflects 
our contemporary progressive movements and, by that very 
token, constitutes an essential component of socialist social 
development, its reflection in our social practice. 

Social insurance is experiencing an expansion in scope, 
first of all, through the changed social structure of our popu- 
lation; through the numerical growth of the Workimp-class. 
It is to be assumed that, as a result of this, an average of 
nearly 44 per cent of our population will be encompassed by 
social insurance this year (including nearly 17 per cent of 
active insurants alone), which compares with the less than 
41 per cent last year, and less than 35 per cent in 1954 (last 
year there were slightly less than 15.5 per cent of active in 
surants, and in 1954 less than 13 per cent, of the total po- 
pulation). The social insurance scheme is expanded also by 
encompassing new categories of inhabitants. It is true, though, 
that this is a slow process, being conditioned as it is by nu- 
‘merous factors. Thus, in the last years, the mewly-incorpo- 
rated groups have been small, being those of the individual 
liberal professions. However, 1958 has been characterized by 
that further efforts were made to incorporate the agricultural 
population, as the still-most-numerous, into the health insu- 
rance scheme. Also the Perspective Plan of Yugoslav Economic 
Development and the Programme of the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia point to the need gradually to include, in keep- 
ing with the economic and constant possibilities, the whole 
population into the social insurance, and primarily the health 
insurance, scheme (actually, agricultural producers and arti- 
sans on own account are not covered by healt insurance”). 

The year 1958 has witnessed the conclusion of the process 
‘of revision of the system of rights from social insurance, 
which process had been inaugurated right after the introduc- 
tion of workers’ management of the economy and self-govern- 
ment in social insurance, i. e. at time when even more 
auspicious conditions had been created for the release 
‘of a wide creative initiative of our working people in all do- 
mains of social and economic life. Thus, that period saw the 

adoption, first, of the Law of Health Insurance of the Wor- 


* It is to be noted that the whole population is entitled 
to free medical treatment in connection with infectious diseases 
(including tuberculosis), that accouchement is free in mater- 
nity hospitals, that children enjoy free medical treatment, and 
that the bulk of the artisans and one part of the peasants 
enjoy health protection under a voluntary scheme. 


kers and Office Employees and then of the Law of Pension — 


Insurance and the Law of Disability Insurance, all with the 
direct participation of the self-governing organs of social in- 


surance and the organs of social management of health imsti- ; 
tutions, of Trade Union organizations and so on. Simulta- ~ 


“a the system of children’s allowance was stabilized as 

a prominent form of protection for the families of the work- 
ing people. Through such a furthering of the social insurance 
system those possibilities were turned to account which had 
been offered by the liberation of the country and the socialist 


revolution; they were turned to account both in those bran- — 
ches. of social insurance which, by this turning-point in our ~ 
social life, had been enabled to progress and in those which ~ 


had been just. introduced thanks to those momentous deve- 
lopments. 


In 1954 health insurance was on a new basis. During — 


the four years of the implementation of the new Law of Health 
Insurance, this scheme was gradually reorientated from the 


classical forms of direct health protection in the narrowest — 


sense of the word with the emphasis on treatment of disease, 
to a complex health protection of the worker and his fa- 


mily, with the emphasis gradually shifting to preventive, more * 
accurately, integral preventive and curative medical action. © 
Of course, given the serious condition of the health service 

at the end of the war both as regards personnel and the de- — 
velopment of the network of health institutions, a condition © 
_ which it has been impossible completely to improve inside such — 


a short time, this process has been meeting with numerous 


difficulties and obstacles. In the process of overcoming and — 
removing these objective hindrances, different weaknesses and 


deficiencies are discovered also in the health insurance system 


itself; such shortcomings, after being revealed by practice, are 
made the subject of special studies, however. At all events, © 
‘the fundamental results have been positive, and the objective 
conditions for realizing the health protection of working people — 
thave been growing more advantageous from day to day. The 
indices of movement for the last four years reveal a conside- 
rable increase in the utilization of “health services. Thus the 


index of medical interventions (examinations) by general prac- 


titioners this year came to about 153 compared to 100 in 
1954, while the number of the available hospital beds, which | 
are utilized to the maximum, shows an approximately iden- 


in the number of physicians. In addition, large numbers of 


Thus about 1,310 million dinars had been allocated, from the 
resources of social insurance alone, toward the promotion of 
preventive medicine in 1955, which compares with the about 
1,800 million dinars last year, and over 2,000 million dinars 
this year. Social management of health institution is having a 
favourable effect on such an orientation, and the managing 
boards of health institutions and the assemblies of Social In- 
surance Institutes, and of District Social Insurance Institutes 
in the first place, have become a prime social factor for ini- | 


tical movement. And the same can be said about the increase 


‘health institutions are in process of construction. Preventive 
-work has taken its place in safeguarding health protection. — 


_gress of ree ete in Sanees 


- It is just a year ago that the new Law of Peat Insu- 
‘tance took effect. On the basis of this Law, about 280,000 
“recipients of old age and survivors’ pension had these be- 
“nefits considerably raised last year. In the case of a. larger 
number of pensioners, on the basis of amendments of the sy- 
stem, their benefits were revised, with resultant raises of 50 
per cent or more in some instances. It is specially to be noted 
that a large number of workers, and also a considerable num- 
ber of office employees, who for years had been performing 
_ specialized jobs for which they did not have the formal quali- 
_ fications but which they performed well just the same, have 
- similarly had their status improved. Likewise the pension pay- 
ments due to mineworkers and other workers who had been 
performing arduous jobs, and who have an augmented length 
of service recognized to them as a result, which has a direct 
effect on the amount of pension payable to them, also under- 
! went very substantial increases. Thanks to the introduction 
of this amended pension system, the position has been impro- 
‘ved of numerous pensioners who had worked Jonger than the 
“lenght of service stipulated for eligibility for pension pay- 
ments. The Law granted to all of them 5 per cent more for 
each extra year of work, in consequence of which the pension 
enjoyed by some today exceeds the amount of their salary 
while they still were working actively. The amounts of sur- 
| yivors’ pension were raised considerably thanks to an augmen- 
tation of the participation of survivors’ pension in one’s old 
age pension (for widows, this participation was raised from 
the 44 per cent to 55 per cent). The pension raises occurred 
in October, being granted concurrently with raises in salaries, 
and had a specially beneficial effect on the protected mi- 
“nimum amount of pension of those who, due to inferior 
_ qualifications and a small contribution of labour, had had 
_ a low pension granted them but who at the same time lack 
any other income, e. g., from a private agricultural holding. 
- The amount of old age pension of such individuals ranges 
_ from 6,500 to 7,000 dinars, subject to the category of the job 
- they had held toward the close, while the amonut of survi- 
_ vors’ pensions is from 5,500 to 6,500 dimars. 


According to the new Law of Disability Insurance, effec- 
_ tive as of January 1, 1959, the mentioned protected minimum 

amounts of old age pension shall also be payable to disabled 
_ pensioners. However, this Law is characteristic not so much 
_ by making for a considerable raising of the level of material 
_ security, to wit, disability benefits, disability allowance and 
_ various compensations due to the workers’ and employees sub- 
ject to particular conditions. What really characterizes it is 
that the rights granted by it afford a complete possibility for 
_ an incapacitated worker to be preserved for society, that an 
_ opportunity is offered him, in the cases where this is objec- 
_ tively feasible, to remain active either in his occupation or by 
being retrained for different work. In this respect, the Law 
utilizes the rich experience both of our country and other 
countries. It specially reveals the socialist humanism which 
has been the guiding light in the construction of our whole 
a social insurance system. It marks the abandonment of one- 
sided care for man and his material welfare in the cases where, 
due to illness or injury, he is incapacitated for a full per- 
formance of his earlier job. Starting from the grave social, 
phychological and other consequences which are provoked by 
one’s separation from the work process, the emphasis of this 
_ Law is on the employment and rehabilitation of anyone whose 

‘capacity for work was minimized or impaired. For implemen- 
tation of a series of measures to this end, the Law provides 
a whole organizational system which shall be integrated by 
Ms. Social Insurance Institutes and in which economic and other 
organizations, health institutions, the individual state organs, 
% Buch: as labour exchanges and others, shall participate. The 
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. hid erto experiences in this Geld — idecag the modes 
scope activity to date on the rehabilitation and employment 
of incapacitated persons — coupled with a system precisely 


determining the obligations, duties and rights of all the par- 


‘ticipants in this process, provide a guaranty that many such 
working people will in the future retain their active place in 


our social and economic life. All the individuals offered these 


forms of protection — rehabilitation and employment — shall 


also have an appropriate material security provided to them, 
under the terms of the same Law. A significant innovation 
in the new system of disability insurance fis that the rights 
founded on functional impairment are separated from the 
rights founded on corporal impairment. Whereas the first 
Tights, subject to the degree of impairment, entitle one to 
disability pension, employment and rehabilitation, as well as 
to various compensations connected with employment and 
rehabilitation, the second rights, deriving from corporal im- 
pairment, which involves a limitation of one’s mobility, ham- 
pers a normal activity of the organism and requires greater 
efforts for realization of vital needs, entitles one to disability 
benefits, subject to the degree of corporal impairment. Howe- 
ver, the positive effect of this Law will fully manifest itself 
in connection with new cases, since the application of this 
system will prevent in numerous instances the changes in the 
degree of work capacity from conducing to undesirable social 
and economic consequences. 

This cross-section of the latest changes in our social in- 
surance system shows that the deep social and economic chan- 
ges in the country have manifested themselves also in this 
domain and that the process of revision of the social insu- 
rance scheme is nearing its close through this phase. To be 
able to complete integrally also this phase of the revision, 
the entire organizational and financial mechanism of the social 
insurance service, and the method of implementation of social 
insurance, will have to be coordinated with the changes in 
our development. This task, too, is pursued currently, and it 
is expected to be completed within a foreseeable period of 
time. The effect of this, and of the relevant legislation pend- 
ing, will be that all those mew relations that have arisen af- 
ter the introduction of self-governement in this domain will be 


' legalized formally. 
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; aE WO phenomena are characteristic of the contemporary 


European tourist trade. One consists in its sustained 
and conspicuous increase by an average 15 percent annually, 
this being due to the favourable trend of post-war economic 
development, the rise of the standard of living and the impro- 
ved social status of the working class, the development of 
transport — especially motorization, and the liberalization of 
customs, passport and foreign exchange restrictions. The other 
salient feature consists in the ever-stronger flow of tourists 
to the sunny littoral regions of Southern Europe. This, however, 
constitutes one of the major problems of the European tourist 
trade, as accommodation in Southern Europe is largely inade- 
quate, while transport communications are also far less deve- 
loped than in Central and Northern Europe. 

Both these phenomena fully justify the extensive invest- 
ment programme that is currently being carried out by Yugo- 
slavia — a country with exceptionally favourable natural con- 
ditions for the development of the tourist trade — with a view 
to modernizing and expanding the material basis of this eco- 
nomic activity, and thus assuring an increase of foreign- 
exchange earnings in this branch. 

Modern transport communications, especially highways, 


which are of primary significance for the development of fo- 


reign tourist trade, is one of the fundamental problems on 
whose promt solution the. more rapid development of foreign 
tourist trade in Yugoslavia is contingent. The economic deve- 
lopment Plan provides for the allocation of large funds for 
the development of transport, especially road building, which 
has been somewhat neglected so far. Yugoslavia has about 
4500 kilometers of modern concrete asphalt paved roads at 
present, and in five to six years time the modern highway net- 
work will be increased by about 2,000 kilometers. Excellent 


prospects will thus be opened for the development of the 


tourist trade with foreign countries, as the majority of the 


new roads will lead through the most picturesque scenic re- 
- gions, such as the Adriatic coast, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serbia 
and Macedonia. 


The Trieste—Ljubljana—Zagreb—Belgrade—Nis—Skopje— 
Djevdjelija transit super-highway will be completed by the 
end of 1961. This artery will link Yugoslavia with the southern 


part of Western Europe, while similar modern roads already 
connect this country with Austria and Hungary. As the shor- 


test link between Western Europe and its extreme southeast 
and. further, to the Near East, besides its economic significan- 


ce, the highway will also contribute to the development of the 


tourist trade, as many motorists will travel via Yugoslavia. As 
this road forms part of the great circular route which begins 
at Naples and runs via Rome and Milan to Trieste, and thence 
continues via Yugoslavia and Greece (Salonika, Athens, and 
Patras) to Bari and back to Naplis, its completion will mark 


an important step in the promotion of the economic develop- 


ment and advancement of the tourist trade in Southern Europe. 
After the completion of this highway artery, the Adriatic Road, 
whose contstruction was initiated a few years ago, will also be 
opened to traffic. Half of this 950 kilometer road, which extends 
from the Yugoslay—Italian frontier to Central Montenegro, 
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from where it will be linked, via Montenegro and Southwestern 
Serbia, with a modern highway that is now being built from 
Belgrade via Kraljevo and Kosovska Mitrovica to Skoplje, has 
already been finished (the Rijeka—Zadar section is to be com- 
pleted this year). The Bosnia-Hercegovina higway, which will 
link up the transit super-highway through its Belgrade—Zagreb 
section (via Tuzla, Sarajevo and Mostar) with the Adriatic 
Road, is also being modernized and will be completed by the 
end of 1961. Apart from the three existing connections (Ljub- 
jana Koper, Ljubljana—Rijeka and Zagreb—Rijeka) this road 
will also conmect the transit artery with the Adriatic Road, 
while the sections from Zagreb via Karlovac and the Plitvice 
takes to Senj (Plitvice—Split) will be opened to traffic later on. 

Railway transport is also scheduled for modernization, so 


that steam traction will soon be replaced by motor traction _ 


on almost all the main lines. The modernization of the Sara- 
jevo—Adriatic railway will contribute to the development of 
the tourist trade, while the completion of the Zadar railroad 
in a few years time is expected to have a similar effect. 

The construction of a modern airport in Belgrade which 
should be opened to traffic by 1962, is of particular interest. 
This port will link up Yugoslavia with the big international 
airways, which have by-passed this country so far, owing to 
the lack of modern airfields. 

By the carrying out of these projects and the moderniza- 
tion of her river navigation service. which was wholly dest- 
toyed during the war, and now consists of 62 large and small 
craft, mostly new, Yugoslavia will raise her basic transport 
capacity to a contemporary level, and make possible a far 
stronger flow of foreign tourists. i 

Apart from transport, the provision of adequate and com- 
fortable hotel and other accommodation and facilities in tou- 
Tist resorts is an essential pre-condition for the development 
of the tourist trade. The capacities and facilities inherited 
from pre-war Yugoslavia were heavily damaged durring the 
war, and it was not possible to expand and modernize them 
to any great extent after the war owing to the low level of 
capital resources in this branch and the absence of larger 
investments, so that for the most part accommodation is 
inadequate and below the modern international technical stan- 
dardis. 

There were 50,000 beds in hotels and boarding-houses in 
1957 (of which hotels accounted for 38,000 beds), another 
70.000 beds in various resorts, and about 28,000 beds in private 
hauses. As the latter cannot be included in the tourist accom- 
modation available (some spas and’ health resorts are used 
only by Yugoslav vacationers), because a great many hotels 
and private rooms are mot located in tourist resorts, it is 
urgently necessary to increase the number of beds in hotels 
and other modern catering projects. : 


As there would be no sense in beginning the large-scale 
construction of hotels without making adequate provision for 
public utilities and similar services in the tourist resort, the 
current investment programme has assigned priority to the 
solution of these problems. Thus a total of approximately 3,5 
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‘billion dinars will be used for the construction of new water- 
| supply systems in Bled, Portoroz, Poreé, Mali Loginj, Crikve- 
nica, the island of Hvar and Dubrovnik. The sewage systems 
will be modemized in several places, including Zadar and 
Ohrid, and several extensive beaches built (in Opatija, Rab, 
Dubrovnik, Vmjatka Banja etc). These funds will also be 
_ expended for the further exploration of Diocletian's Palace in 
“Split, whose newly discovered halls will be opened to the 
-public-after an interval of fifteen centuries. Other major projects 
will be carried out allong almost the entire seaboard, and in 
several other tourist centres. 

About 4.5 billion dinars worth of credits have been allot- 
ted for the construction of new hotels and the modernization 
of existing accomodation. Thus by the end of 1960 several 
“hotels with a total 2.200 beds will be completed along the 
coast and on the islands, as well as hotels with over 400 beds 
on the Montenegrin Littoral (of which St. Stevan alone will 
have 306 beds) and hotels with a total of 1,049 beds in Bel- 
-gtade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, Sarajevo and Novi Sad. Hotels will 
also be built in the towns located along the new highway ar- 
‘teries (Kraljevo, PriStinia, Peé etc) which will have a total 
516 beds. Together with the projects completed in 1957 (big 
hotels in Belgrade, Ohrid and Plitvice) hotel capacity will be 
‘increased to about 4,750 beds by the end of 1960, or almost 
‘10 percent more than in 1956. Special credits will be granted 
during the next two years the construction of motels along 
the principal speedways. These credits will also be used for 
the construction of modern restaurants in tourist resorts, and 
“the purchase of motor vehicles (coaches and cars) for travel 
agencies. Over ten billion dinars will be invested in this 
branch. Although this is a substantial figure, the possibilities 
of augmenting investments in tourist trade over the next five 
_ year period are currently being examined. This would make 

possible foreign exchange earnings in this branch (such ear- 
-nings amounted to approxamately 10 million dollars this year, 

not including the 3 million dollars earned by the transport 
service), and they should be at least doubled during the next 
five to six year period. 

% The influx of foreign tourists is heaviest in those parts 
of Yugoslavia which lack other natural resounces for economic 
development, so that their economic prosperity is largely 
dependent on the tourist trade. Owing to the accelerated rate 
of economic development so far, the tourist trade and related 
“services have been characterized by a low rate of capital 
formation, so that the communes of the tourist resorts have 
“frequently been unable to assure a sufficient income for their 
_ expansion and development. Therefore a system has now been 
adopted, under the terms of which the communes will receive 
" special premiums for exchange-earnings achieved, proportionate 
© their share in tourist trade. According to the exchange 
earnings received in 1958 total premiums are estimated at 
_ about two billion dinars. The funds thus obtained will be used 


exclusively for investments in the maintenance and construc- 
tion of public utilities, catering and other tourist projects. 
Thus the communes will accumulate fairly substantial funds 
for the further expansion of the material basis of tourism, 
_ which will enable them, together with the credits received from 
the social community, to develop this branch at a rapid rate, 
although it necessarily lagged behind formerly, owing to other 
_ Priority targets set by the economic development plans. 
é These are, in brief, the main features of the long term 
“investment programme in this important economic branch, which 
is grandually acquiring an increasingly significant role in 
_ Yugoslav economy. Not only is its promotion linked with the 
' Tealistic programme of increasing the non-commodity foreign 
exchange earnings, which should contribute to the reduction 


“possible extent to the rapprochement of the Yugoslav and 
other peoples. Although as compared to the other European 
tourist countries, the Yugoslav tourist trade has developed 
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-on a modest scale during the post seven years, owing to 


inadequate accomodation and the lack of other facilities (about 
600,000 foreign visitors with about 2,500,000 overnight book- 
ings in 1958) over 2,000,000 foreign visitors arrived in Yugo- 
slavia during the period under review, and had the Opportu- 
nity of gaining firsthand acquaintance with her efforts over- 
come her economic backwardness, and her consistent peace- 
loving policy. It is particularly important from the political 
point of view, to stress that an ever-greater number of tourists 
Jare arriving to Yugoslavia at present from all European and 
many Overseas countries; before the war one-fourth of all visi- 
tors hailed from the East European countries, and two-thirds 
of all tourists came from the neighbouring and East European 
countries. 

In striving to promote her foreign tourist trade Yugoslavia 
joined the majority of other countries which liberalized cus- 
toms conventions and ratified the well-known Customs Conven- 
tions for the facilitation and promotion of tourist 
travel, which were adopted by UNO in New York in 1954. 
Together with an ever-greater number of European countries 
which abolished customs documents for motorists, Yugoslavia. 
also adopted this measure in 1957. 

With a view to assuring the broadest possible co-operation 
with all international organizations specializing in the promo- 
ition of the tourist trade, Yugoslavia is an active member of 
the International Union of Official Tourist Organizations, the 
Regional European Tourist Commission, the European Com- 
mission for Collective Propaganda in America etc. 

Investments in the tourist trade also include propaganda 
activities, which Yugoslavia carries on abroad through her 
eight representative travel bureaus in Europe and the ULS.A., 
and by direct links with over two thousand foreign tourist 
bureaus which co-operate with Yugoslav tourist and travel or- 
ganizations. : 


Official Statements 


The Yugoslav Attitude to... 


The official spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs held press conferences with Yugoslav and foreign news- 
men on December 19 and 26, at which he stated the attitude 
of the Secretariat concerning all the matters referred on that 
occasion. 


December 19 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK-HUNGARIAN DECLARATION. 
»That part of the joint declaration of the party and govern- ~ 
ment delegations of Czechoslovakia and Hungary which re- 

fers to Yugoslavia constitutes one of the rudest outbursts — 
against the policy pursued by the Yugoslav League of Com- 

munists and our state, in a series of similar joint declara- 

tions by the countries of the socialist camp. Both this out- 

burst and the conspicuous imcrease of similar activities of 

the Czechoslovak radio and press recently, testify to the in- 

tentions of the leaders of some of these countries to continue 

and intensify the anti-Yugoslav campaign and aggravate re- 

lations with our country“, stated the official spokesman, when 

asked if he had anything to say in connection with the abo- 

ve-mentioned declaration. 


NATO AND THE WARSAW PACT. — Asked for his opinion 
on the proposals made by the Soviet Union to the NATO 


-member-countries on the conclusion of a non-agegression pact 
between the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries, and the crea- 
tion of a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe, the Foreign 
Secretariat spokesman stated: These are all constructive 
proposals on which we have already declared oursleves, and 
which in our opinion may facilitate negotiations on the pro- 
“blem of European security“. 


-. WITHDRAWAL OF MAO TZE TUNG. — ,I have no com- 
ment. I can only say that the quoting of Belgrade circles 
and the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs as the source of 
certain views and information on the subject in the com- 
mentaires of some foreign agencies and mewspapers is enti- 
rely unfounded.* 


UTILISATION OF COMMODITY AND INVESTMENT CRE- 
DITS. — As is known, credit agreements were negotiated 
between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, i. e., a 50 million 
dollar investment credit and a 25 million dollar commodity 

credit. Owing to technical difficulties that arose in connec- 
tion with the conclusion of concrete deals, only about 15 
million dollars worth of orders were placed under the terms 
of the investment credit. As for the commodity credit, slightly 
over three million dollars worth of deals were concluded. 

- Owing to this state of affairs, we have on several occasions 
proposed the implementation of measures aiming at the eli- 
mination of difficulties in the conclusion of concrete deals, 
and the more efficient utilisation of credit, especially in 
view of the short terms stipulated. We did not succeed in 
this respect owing to the negative attitude of Czechoslova- 
kia, and judging by the present situation, it is not likely that 
the ratio of credit utilisation will be increased.“ 


December 26 


CREDIT FROM GREAT BRITAIN. — Agreement was reached 
‘in principle between Yugoslavia and Great Britain on the 
allocation of a credit to Yugoslavia of 3,000,000 pounds. 


TALKS WITH THE USA. — An agreement with the USA will 

be signed in the near future on the purchase of farm sur- 
_ pluses valued at 95 million dollars, while talks on the deli- 
very of capital equipment are still in progress. 


MALICIOUS AND TENDENCIOUS INTERPRETATIONS. -- 
Asked to comment on the allegations that have appeared in 
“the press of certain countries belonging to the socialist 
camp, which are striving to represent the Yugoslav arrange- 
ments on economic cooperation reached with some western 
countries in a malicious and tendencious manner, especially 
the recently signed agreement on the delivery of US farm 
surpluses to Yugoslavia, the official spokesman stated: In 
keeping with our policy of developing economic telations 
with all countries that wish to do so, we are glad that an 
agreement was reached with the US on the purchase of farm 
surpluses. The campaign waged on the subject in certain coun- 
‘tries of the socialist camp, confirms that its aim consists in 
denigrating Yugoslavia at all costs. It may be appropriate to 
recall. that a similar campaign using similar arguments was 
waged in 1948, and that it was a complete failure. Yugo- 
slavia remained what had been — an independent socialist 
country — thus refuting all such slanders and clearly reveal- 

ing the anti-socialist motives of the protagonists of this 
- campaign. 


GROMYKO’S STATEMENT. — ,The readiness of the USSR 
to sign the agreement on the abolishment of nuclear tests 
is very propitious, as it is known that Yugoslavia is for se- 
veral years already persistently urging the universal, perma- 
nent and immediate abolishment of these experiments”. 


_ TRIAL OF EX-MEMBERS OF THE »BENESKA CETA“ (VE- 
NETIAN PARTISAN COMPANY). — The opening of the 


“> rial of former members of the »Beneska Ceta* provoked 4 
deep revulsion among Yugoslav public opinion. The Yugo- — 


slav Government therefore delivered a note of protest to the 


Italian Government, whose answer is currently being consi- % 


dered“. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. — Although — 


consular, economic and tourist relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Federal German Republic are developing in a fairly 


satisfactory manner and with mutual respect of the : 


existing contracts, the absence of diplomatic relations is no- 
netheless a negative factor”. 


APROPOS OF THE KOPECKI ATTACK. — ,JInstructed by 
the State Secretariat of Foreign Affairs, Mr Petric, Yugoslav 
Ambasador to Prague, visited Mr David, Czechoslovak Mi- 
nister of foreign Affairs, who informed him that the authen- 
tic text of the speech delivered by Mr Kopecki, Vice-Premier 
of Czechoslovakia, had been published in the daily, ,Rude 
Pravo“, so that consequently the version of Reuters and some 
other foreign agencies is unfounded. This was duly noted by 
the Ambassador. 


Political Diary 


December 16 Several legislative acts pertaining to economy, 
labour relations, and organizational and administra- 
tive problems were examined at the session of the Fe- 
deral Executive Council. The Council also discussed cer- 
tain regulations in the field of education, culture, and 
welfare, as well as several proposals for the ratifi- 
cation of international agreements. The session was 
presided over by Rodoljub Colakovi¢, Vice-President 
of the Federal Executive Council. 


December 16 The Session of the Yugoslav-Polish Committee 
for Economic Cooperation opened. The Polish delega- 
tion was headed by Pyotr Yaroshevié, Vice-Premier 
of Poland, and the Yugoslav delegation by Mijalko 
Todorovié, Vice-President of the 
Council. 


December 20 The Draft decision on minimum individual earn- 
ings of persons working in economic organizations 
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Federal Executive = 


was examined in the Economic Affairs Committee of ’ 


the Federal People’s Assembly. Moma Markovi¢, mem- 
ber of the Federal Executive Council, gave the neces- 


sary explanations pertaining to the decision, at a — 


joint session of both houses of parliament. 


December 22, Yugoslav Army Day was celebrated throughout 
the country. The President of the Republic and Supre- 
me Commander of the Yugoslav Armed Forces, Marshal 


Josip Broz Tito, sent a congratulatory telegram to all ; 


members of the Yugoslav Peoples Army on this oc- 
casion. 
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‘DELEGATION OF SOVIET COMMITTEE FOR PRESERVA- 
TION OF PEACE IN BELGRADE. — A delegation of the So- 
‘viet Committee for the Preservation of Peace arrived in Beo- 
grad on December 22, 1958. The delegation, headed by Mihail 
‘Kotov. Acting Secretary of the Commission, will hold talks 
with the representatives, of the Yugoslav Socialist Alliance 
of Working People, on various Bel pees pertaining to the 
pituggie for peace. 


YUGOSLAV WAR-DISABLED IN MOSCOW. — A delega- 
‘tion of Yugoslav war-disabled arrived in Moscow on Decem- 
ber 25, 1958. This delegation, which is headed by Karlo Mra- 
zovic, member of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav Fe- 
deration of War-Disabled is thus returning the previous visit 
“made by the representatives of the Soviet war-disabled orga- 
‘nization. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


CULTURAL CO-OPERATION BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA AND 
THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — An agreement on cultural 
‘co-operation between Yugoslavia and the United Arab Repu- 
blic was signed in Cairo on December 22, 1958. The agreement 
“was signed by Josip Djerdja, Ambassador to Cairo, on behalf 
‘of Yugoslavia, and by Hussein Sabri, Deputy Foreign Minister 
of the United Arab Republic. 


Our New Contributors 


-MILOS MINIC, jurist, President of the Executive Council 
_of Serbia, deputy to the Federal Council of the Federal Peop- 
‘le’s Assembly, member of the Central Committee of the Yugo- 
“slay League of Communists, member of the Executive Commit- 
‘tee of the Central Committee of the Communist League of 
“Serbia, After the liberation of the country Minié was first 
_ appointed Public Prosecutor of Serbia; Minister in the Govern- 
“ment of Serbia from 1950—1953; member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of Serbia; President of the People’s Committee of the Bel- 
“giade District in 1956; since April 1957 has been President of 
“the Executive Council of Serbia. 
= ee 2 
KRSTE CRVENKOVSKI, member of the Federal Executive 
Council and of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav League 
of Communists, deputy to the Federal People’s Assembly mem- 
| _ ber of the Executive Committee of the Communist League of 
| Macedonia, member of the Federal Committee of the Socialist 
| Alliance of Working People. After the liberation Crvenkovski 
| was a deputy to.the Antifascist Council of the National Li- 
} beration of Macedonia (ASNOM), and was later elected to the 
| Macedonian People’s Assembly. At the second election: Crven- 
“Fos becamte a deputy to the Federal People’s Assembly. 
_ JOZE BRILEJ, jurist, Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Since 1949 Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs, Am- 
issador to London from 1950—1953, Chief of the Yugoslav 
- delegation to the United Nations in New York from 1954— 
1958. Publicist. 


IN GUZINA, jurist, director of the Federal Institute for 
omic Planning. After the liberation of the country, Guzina 
s first appointed Assistant Minister of Foreign Trade, then 
President of the Federal Planning Commission, and Di- 
of the Federal Statistical Office. Governor of the Yugo- 
y National (Central) Bante from 1953—1958. Publicist. 
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pointed Director of the’ ,,Prosveta“ 


a DOMIR MINDEROVIC, Editor-in- Chief of. »KujiZevne No- 
vine“ 


(Literary Gazette), Counsellor in the State Secretariat 
for Foreign Affairs. After the Liberation, Minderovié was ap- 
publishing enterprise. He 
was subsequently Department Chief in the Ministry of Edu- 


cation of Serbia, and Secretary of the Yugoslav Writers Union. 


Counsellor to the Yugoslav Embassy in India from 1954—1957. 
DENNIS HEALEY, Labour MP. Distinguished publicist, and 


author of many articles and notable works. 

LEO BAUER, West German journalist and publicist, 

LJUBO BABIC, Secretary-General of the Yugoslav Tourist Fe- 
deration. 


BLAGOJE POPOVSKI Counsellor in the State Secretariat for 
Foreign Affairs. Formerly Public Prosecutor of the town 
Skoplje, aud later Assistant Public Prosecutor of Macedonia. 
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